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rransmission abroad. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


ve latest accounts from Constantinople, if they stood 
alone, would indicate the early conclusion of peace, 
assuming peace to be still possible. It appears beyond a 
doubt that the Great Powers have agreed on certain 
arrangements; and the Porte has conceded the armistice 
which was previously made conditional on the settlement 
of the terms of peace, and is willing to extend it. TheServian 
Government, however, under the pressure of the Russian 
military party, has raised difficulties as to the terms of the 
temporary truce, and conveyed an impression that it means 
to carry on the war. Whether or not this intention is 
maintained, the announcement of it creates fresh difficulties 
and causes anxious suspense. It is satisfactory, however, 
to believe that, though much remains to be done, and many 
ambiguities must be removed by clearer definition, the 
English Government has approached nearer to a final solu- 
tion than the three Imperial Governments which in the early 
part of the present year assumed to themselves the disposal 
of all questions relating to the East. The philanthropists, 
the demagogues, and Mr. Grapstone himself, will perhaps, 
antil the pacification has either failed or succeeded, sus- 
pend their efforts to discredit and weaken their own Go- 
vernment in the pending negotiations. In a transient mood 
of candour Mr. Guapsrone remarked at Staindrop that, 
although England could do much, there were other Powers 
to be consulted. He perhaps remembered that Russia might 
not be wholly disinterested, that Austria is not likely to 
abandon a secular policy in a burst of hysterical compassion, 
and that the policy of Germany is unknown. If the 
Servians do not make negotiation impossible, and if the 
English Government is not crippled by domestic faction, 
the Porte will probably yield to the ostensibly unanimous 
urgency of the European Powers., The rumour that Austria 
hesitated at the last moment may perhaps have been well 
founded ; but on further consideration Count Anprassy and 
his colleagues probably thought it expedient to test more 
fully the sincerity of Russia. If the Servians actually re- 
commence hostilities, it will almost prove the determination 
of Russia that the war should continue. The Government of 
the Principality would never have ventured on war except 
in reliance on Russian support; and their authority has 
now almost wholly passed into the hands of a Russian 
general. The Imperial Government can at any time recall 
‘TcHeRNAyErr and the officers and men who constitute the 
strength of his army. His proclamation of Prince Mitan 
as King is a deliberate rejection of the first condi- 
tion of the negotiations, inasmuch as it fundamentally 
alters the state of things which preceded the war. If the 
Russians in Servia persist in their deliberate defiance of 
the Great Powers, their Government will be responsible for 
their contumacy. 

The almost exclusive anxiety for the maintenance of 
peace which Lord BraconsrieLD expressed at Aylesbury 
may probably have been justified by his knowledge of 
dangers which have not attracted the notice of lay and 
clerical orators at public meetings. Some of his state- 
ments can only be explained by,a habit of mystery which 
has always attended his diplomatic utterances. While he 
gave Russia credit for an earnest desire to co-operate with 
England, he alleged that the declaration of war by Servia 
and Montenegro resulted from the baneful activity of 
secret societies. The existence and the formidable cha- 
racter of these organizations have always been a fixed idea in 
Lord Bagaconsriziy’s mind. Long ago he informed the 


House of Commons that Italy was honeycombed with 
secret societies ; and in his latest fiction he described their 
imaginary operation with an effect which was rather 
grotesque than imposing. The secret societies which 
urged Servia and Montenegro to war were to be found 
almost exclusively on Russian soil, and they were closely 
connected with the Russian Government. But for the 
political excommunication to which Turkey has, not without 
excuse, been condemned, the harsh and oppressive treat- 
ment to which the Porte has been subjected might perhaps 
have produced a feeling of sympathy. For twelve sedis 
the insurrection in Herzegovina was fed by Servia and 
Montenegro, while the Turkish Government was prohibited 
from any retaliation on either Principality. When Lord 
BEACoNSFI£LD’s secret societies considered that it was time 
for Servia and Monten to become principals in the 
war, a more formidable ally took up the combination of 
the immunity belonging to a neutral with the active 
hostility of a belligerent. The Turkish generals could 
easily have dealt with the Servian army, and the Porte 
would soon have been at liberty to concentrate its 
force on Montenegro; but a Russian general assumed 
the chief command, and in a few weeks 15,000 officers 
and men in Russian pay converted the Servian militia 
into a solid and regular army. A still more effective 
barrier was raised against the progress of the Turkish 
arms. ‘There is little doubt that the inaction of the Turks 
since the battle of Alexinatz has been caused by the fear 
that a successful advance would bring Russia openly into 
the field. In the meantime, unless counter orders have 
been issued by the Imperial Government, there is no limit 
to the supply of men and material of war to the Servians. 
In the Scandinavian legend the God in the castle of the 
giants drank of a cup in which, with all his efforts, he could 
scarcely lower the level of the contents. He afterwards 
found that the liquid was no other than the ocean, in which 
his draught had made a perceptible ebb. In their endea- 
vours to exhaust the resources of Servia, the Turks have 
to drain the vast Empire of Russia; and it depends on the 
Russian Government whether the process shall continue 
until the Turkish Empire is destroyed. Whatever may be 
the decision, the Emperor ALEXANDER may rely on the 
approval of Mr. Giapstoyg, though he was a few years 
since the zealous advocate of the newfangled restrictions 
on neutrals which were devised at Washington. 

In spite of TcHERNAyeErF and of the party in the Russian 
Government by which he is abetted, it may still be hoped that 
the terms on which the Six Powers have agreed may serve 
as the basis of negotiation. There is an advantage even in a 
superficial concert which may serve to conceal for a time, 
and perhaps ultimately to obliterate, profound differences of 
policy and opinion. As the Jesuit missionaries in China 
deliberately accepted the most superficial conversions, in 
the hope that professed conformity might expand into real 
Christianity, the pacific Governments are not disposed 
to inquire too curiously into the interpretation which 
may hereafter be attached to propositions that have 
been studiously framed in an indefinite form. There 
will be no difficulty as to the status quo of the belli- 
gerent Principalities, although it is oddly qualified by 
a vague and ambiguous adverb. The Porte gan scarcely 
be asked to recognize the new title of King which has 
been conferred by the Russian general on Prince Minan 
for the express purpose of asserting his independence. 
Russia on one side, and England and Austria on the other, 
have assented to the principle of a liberal local autonomy 
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to be granted to Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria. If 
all the Powers are equally anxious for a peaccful and equit- 
able settlement, the task of devising a system of adminis- 
tration with the necessary securities may perhaps not be 
found insuperable. Lord Dersy has taken the precaution 
of explaining that autonomy is not to imply the virtual 
independence which is enjoyed by Servia and Roumania. 
On the other hand, an official Russian journal signifi- 
cantly asserts that the English Government has adopted 
the policy which had been forced upon it by the 
national agitation. The writer means to interpret 
the guarded concessions of Lord Dersy by the extra- 
vagant rhetoric of his party opponents. Mr. Guap- 
STONE, in the text of his first pamphlet, proposed to expel 
the Turks from Bulgaria, and in an authorized gloss he 
afterwards confined the sentence of exile to all Mahometans 
employed in the administration of the province. His lan- 

ge was scarcely caricatured by the whimsical oracle of 
tg whose prophet was obliged to explain away, after 
the fashion of Mr. Giapstonz, a not dissimilar response. 
Even if the English Government could concur in imposing 
on the Porte the cession of a large part of its European 
dominions, it seems impossible that Austria should 
acquiesce in the immediate and final disruption of 
Turkey. If Russia insists on the adoption of the Giap- 
STONE-GARIBALDI project, the negotiation must almosi cer- 
tainly fail; but there is some hope that the fear of being 
left without an ally may dispose the Imperial Government 
to concession. 

Autonomy, like other terms which have recently found 
their way into the political dialect, is a phrase which 
admits of various meanings. It properly signifies inde- 
pendence; but it would be useless to invent a Greek 
equivalent for a familiar word derived from Latin. Auto- 
nomy, therefore, is something short of independence, and 
it sometimes corresponds to Mr. Burr’s Home Rule, or to 
the local sovereignty of the States of the American Union. 
In the present case Lord Dersy affixes to the word a 
narrower interpretation, perhaps contrasting autonomy with 
administrative centralization. Unluckily the mere with- 
drawal of direct Government action from Bosnia or 
Bulgaria would aggravate existing evils. It was by the 
abolition, and not by the establishment, of autonomy 
that, the conflict of races in Jamaica was exchanged 
for good and impartial government. The project 
of Austrian occupation, often suggested by the Times, 
is impracticable, if for no other reason, because 
Austria will not undertake the task. There remains 
Lord Srrarrorp pe Repcuirre’s proposal of a Euro- 
pean Commission charged with the duty of supervising 
the government of the provinces by the Porte. At first 
sight it seems too probable that the machinery would fail 
to work, especially as the Powers to be represented on the 
Commission would often be actuated by conflicting motives. 
For half a century English policy has been directed to the 
improvement of Turkish administration, while Russia has 
in Turkey, as formerly in Poland, steadily encouraged mis- 
ss as tending to disruption. Probably it will be 

tter that the experiment should, if possible, be tried, 
were it only as a means of postponing a catastrophe. The 
situation is undoubtedly grave, but events which are 
adjourned are sometimes wholly obviated, because time is 
the ally of compromise and of evasion. 


LORD DERBY AND THE CITY DEPUTATION. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD exhibited sound discre- 
tion in leaving Lord Dersy to receive alone the 
deputation from the Guildhall meeting. Both Ministers 
have unintentionally added strength to the recent agita- 
tion by neglecting to express sufficient sympathy with the 
popular feeling; but Lord Dersy, if he has been cold and 
reserved, has given no just cause of offence to reasonable 
critics or moderate opponents. Mr. Giapstonn’s ingenuity 
was needed to discover a ground for censure in Lord 
Dersy’s reference to certain objections raised by Austria 
against one of many diplomatic proposals. Lord Bracons- 
FIELD’s inveterate habit of using conventional and artificial 
ae has in the present instance caused just irritation. 
If on various occasions he had said simply what he meant, 
it would probably have appeared that, while he was jointly 
responsiblé for the prudent policy of the Government, he 
the general indignation against the murderous 
savages who have for the time rendered the whole Turkish 


race in popular estimation infamous. It was a gross 
blunder, as well as a transparent absurdity, to assert that 
factions members of the English Opposition were as bad as 
the barbarian assailants of Batak,and the denunciation of the 
secret societies which are suppposed to have organized 
the Servian war was an outburst of irrelevant nonsense. 
It is true that the Aylesbury speech, with all its absence 
of tact as an address to an English audience, had the 
serious and useful purpose of explaining to Europe the 
policy of the Government. Throughout the Continent, 
where the recent utterances in England have been re- 
ceived with puzzled amazement, the official announcement 
of a determination to maintain peace in concert with the 
Great Powers was almost universally approved. It had 
become necessary to disavow the reckless and capricious 
suggestions which have been eagerly welcomed by the war 
party in Servia. Lord Dersy's language also will 
produce satisfaction and confidence in foreign Courts; and 
it may perhaps attain the immediate object of closing in 
England an agitation which has nearly worn itself out. 
The ill-bred simpletons who from time to time interrupted 
Lord Derby with clamours of “Oh!” and “ No!” selected 
as the occasion of their protests the most indisputable 
propositions of his speech; and some of them, with 
ludicrous simplicity, avowed a readiness for war with 
Turkey which would be disapproved by the majority of 
their own party and by Mr. Giapstoye himself, notwith- 
standing his rash and thoughtless ebullitions of rhetoric. 


Lord Dersy’s explanation of the policy and expectations 
of the Government was a paraphrase and a justification of 
the proposals to which the six Powers have assented. The 
restoration in Servia of the state of things before the war 
was shown to be the natural result of a struggle in which 
neither party has thus far obtained a decisive advantage. The 
independent local administration of the Turkish provinces 
is necessarily more indefinite in meaning and more un- 
certain in operation ; but justice, coinciding in this respect 
with English public opinion, requires securities to be pro- 
vided for the Christian population; and Lord Dersy was 
able to demonstrate the impossibility of expelling the 
Turks from Europe, or even of depriving them of political 
power. As he said, Germany, France, and Italy would 
look on while England was engaged in a wild crusade, with- 
out even the certainty of Russian support. Speakers atphilan- 
thropic meetings have failed to remember the existence of at 
least one Power which would, as Lord Dersy with good 
reason declares, resent, even at the cost of war, the con- 
version of a Turkish into a Slavonic State. The ancient 
and well-founded jealousy of Austria and of Hungary will 
not have been abated by the spectacle of an army consisting 
largely of Russians, under the command of a Russian 
general, stationed between the Austrian frontier and Con- 
stantinople, and affecting already to dispose of crowns and 
of territorial sovereignty. Mr. GLapstonn’s vagaries are 
not likely to be imitated at Vienna or at Pesth. Lord 
Derby summed up and confuted in a few clear words the 
policy which was recommended by a large section of the 
City deputation. ‘‘ You must recollect that, whatever we 
“* may do, foreign Cabinets and politicians are not impulsive, 
“and they are not in the least likely to join in a 
“crusade of this kind unless they see clearly some 
“national benefit that is likely to arise out of it. We 
“ should, therefore, according to the proposition which 
“T am discussing, and which I see finds much favour 
“in this room—we should be left without an ally, 
“and possibly with at least one European opponent, 
“to undo by force our own work of twenty years ago, 
“with all Europe perplexed at the suddenness of our 
“ change, and probably with every Continental politician 
“ascribing to us some deep and incomprehensible plan of 
national aggrandizement.” 


It matters little whether Mr. Merriman, Dr. Parxer, and 
the deputation, or the promoters of the Guildhall meet- 
ing, were satisfied with Lord Drrsy’s statement. Thought- 
ful and responsible politicians were already aware that it 
was not enough to express wishes, when it was necessary 
to secure the united action of six independent Govern- 
ments. The English Ministers will use their utmost 
efforts to secure peace, although the success of their exer- 
tions has been endangered by popular agitation at home, 
and may possibly be fatally compromised by the calcu- 
lated violence of the Servian war party. General 
TcHERNAYEFF himself quoted, in a communication to the 
Times, the sentiment of the English nation, which he 
naturally assumes to be expressed at public meetings, 
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as an argument against the acceptance of the terms of 
ce which were unanimously proposed by the Great 
ewers. to the Porte. His previous offer of the kingly 
title to Prince Minay, while it was an open de- 
fiance of the Powers, including England, was perhaps also 
en ed by a belief that the English Government was 
paralysed by the agitation; and Mr. Guapsrovz is probably 
the only statesman of rank and experience who is incapable 
of understanding the reasons which ordinarily exempt 
international affairs from the influence of party passions 
and interests, The display in the presence of foreign 
adversaries of internal dissensions tends to weaken the 
national authority, which is necessarily exercised by the 
actual Government. During his long career Mr. Disrarut 
has, with a patriotism not emulated by his most conspi- 
cuous opponent, abstained from thwarting Liberal Ministers 
when they were engaged in important negotiations. Mr. 
GLapDsTONE complacently exults in the benefits which the 
Liberal party may derive from the defeat of the diplomacy 
of the Government. In his first pamphlet he attempted to 
divide the two principal Ministers by an elaborate and 
significant eulogy on Lord Dersy. In the second pamphlet 
he attacked Teak tintin. not only for his recent language 
and measures, but on the ground of the correspondence 
which had been published before it occurred to Mr. Guap- 
STONE that agitation would be advantageous to his party. 
Towards the close of his career Lord AsrrpreEn told the 
House of Lords that the foreign policy of England had 
always been the same, whatever party was in power. The 
statement was substantially, if not literally, accurate; but 
at that time Mr. GLapsronn’s recent theories had not been 
propounded. 

The recommendation of the Guildhall meeting that Par- 
Tiament should be convoked during the autumn received 
from Lord Dersy at least as much notice as it deserved. 
He reminded the deputation that no Session had been held 
to discuss either the American or the French and German 
war, though both conflicts were, notwithstanding the 
characteristically short memories of his fussy visitors, con- 
siderably more important than a war between Servia and 
the Porte. Debates in Parliament on the pending nego- 
tiations, if they could be held in time, would produce 
embarrassment to the English Government, and pro- 
bably give cause of offence to foreign Powers; but, in 
Lord Dersy’s judgment, the question may not improbably 
be settled before Parliament could meet, and there is no 
reason for hurrying on a retrospective discussion. Mr. 
Guapstong of course would like a party division at the 
moment which he deems most advantageous to the Oppo- 
sition ; but the Ministers cannot be expected to share his 
views or wishes. According to precedent, Parliament only 
meets to transact business; and the Government has no 
proposal to lay before it. It will be time enough to move 
a vote of censure in February, if Mr. Guavstonz then 
thinks it safe to appeal to a tribunal which will probably 
be sober. Nothing new, except the publication of Mr. 
Banixa’s Report, has happened to require Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, since Mr. GLapsrong declared at the close of the Ses- 
sion that he was unwilling to rely on the statements of news- 

aper correspondents. He hassince attacked the Government 
a6 zat they declined to pledge themselves to the trath of 
the Daily News reports; but a politician who is chiefly 
solicitous to maintain in efficiency the instrument of good 
which is otherwise described as party or faction cannot be 
aniformly consistent. As Lord Derpy said to the depu- 
tation, ‘“* Those who are confined to words are free to 
* choose their words as they please; those upon whom the 
“responsibility of action falls are in a very different 
“position.” In former times ex-Premiers and part 
leaders would not have claimed the liberty, or license, whic. 
Lord Drrsy amiably concedes to Mr. Giapstone. They 
also felt responsibility for action which might be pro- 
moted or impeded by their language. The immunity 
which is accorded to Mr. Guapstone is not a compliment. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


iG takes a long time to move a public department, and 
we are not surprised that the Report of the Local 
Government Board for 1875-76 has precisely the same 
omissions which have called for comment in former years. 
Where the omissions are of more importance than the con- 
tents, it is expedient to go on insisting upon them, and no 
apology is needed for again pointing out what the Reports 


of the Local Government Board should be in preference ta 
stating what this particular Report is. The Local Govern- 
ment Board has the public health in its rams, It 
exercises a certain control and supervision over all the 
sanitary authorities in the kingdom. It is invested with 
large powers of advice, of direction, and in the last resort 
of compulsion. Still, great as its powers are, they are neces- 
sarily exerted in an experimental and tentative way. 
Englishmen are so little accustomed to State interference 
in matters of personal and domestic cleanliness, that the 
utmost caution is required on the part of those to whom 
the right of interference is committed. It is of great import- 
ance, therefore, that the Local Government Board should 
have the reasonable part of the public entirely with it, both as 
regards what it does and what it abstainsfrom doing. Every 
act of the department is liable to be questioned in Parliament, 
and its success in meeting any question will largely depend 
upon the acquaintance with matters connected with the 
geese health possessed by people out of doors. Supposing, 
or example, that the attention of the House of Commons 
is called to some alleged interference of the Board with a 
local authority, or that a Bill is introduced to give the 
department increased power of interfering with local 
authorities. How are the public to form an intelligent 
opinion on the rights and wrongs of the matter, unless 
they know something of the general relations of the Local 
Government Board with the sanitary authorities throughout 
the country? If there is a general improvement on the 
part of the sanitary authorities, if each year they are 
showing themselves more alive to their duties and more 
anxious to discharge them in the best possible way, an 
occasional shortcoming here and there may be passed over. 
Even a defect in the statutory powers of the department 
may be endured if each succeeding year sees more 
done by a judicious use of the powers it at present 
possesses. If, on the other hand, the department 
has merely singled out one particular case from among a 
crowd of similar cases, or if the absence of certain statutory 
powers is constantly making its action of no effect, the 
need for using strong measures, or for obtaining further 
means of using them, may be obviously urgent. How are 
the public to arrive at this knowledge except by readin, 
the Reports of the Local Government Board Inspectors 
The department has in its employment a staff of carefully 
chosen officials, whose business it is to travel abont the 
country and to be in constant communication with the 
sanitary authorities in their district. These gentlemen 
stand in the same relation to the Local Government Board 
as that in which the Inspectors of Schools stand to the 
Education Department. It is they who keep it informed 
how the sanitary laws are being obeyed; and if the Local 
Government Board would but publish their Reports as the 
reports of Inspectors of Schools are herr Hon: j the public 
would have all the materials it could require for forming 
its judgment upon sanitary affairs. There is no 
need for the Inspectors’ criticisms upon particular local 
authorities to be included in the published Reports. 
After everything that could in any sense be regarded as 
confidential had been kept back, there would still be an 
ample store of useful matter. An Inspector no doubt bases 
his estimate of the sanitary progress of a district upon 
his estimate of the pases, authorities included in it, 
But this general estimate, when it has once been formed, 
is something quite distinct from the particular estimates 
which have supplied the material for it, and its publication 
would in no way necessitate the publication of the parti- 
cular estimates. It would be enough if we knew the 
Inspectors’ opinion as to the general disposition of the 
authorities whom they have to visit, of their willingness 
or unwillingness to obey the law or to follow the advice of 
the Local Government Board, of their willingness or un- 
willingness to spend the money required for sanitary improve- 
ments, of their subjection or superiority to the prejudices 
which still stand in the path of sanitary progress. At 
— we are altogether in the dark upon these points. 

hose who are familiar with the action of a particular 
sanitary authority in their own district may have an 
opinion based on a single instance. But the means of 
making any decently wide induction are locked up in the 
pigeon-holes of the Local Government Board. 

There is another useful function which these Reports, if 
we only had them, might very well play. When the Public 
Health Act of 1871 was passed, we pointed out that the 
first thing that was wanted in order to bring it into 
thoroughly useful operation was a fuller account of the 
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sanitary condition of the country. As it is, a good deal is 
known about it, but it is known in an incomplete and un- 
systematic way, which makes the knowledge almost valu'e- 
less. Every now and then some ugly fact comes to light 
which opens up a host of suspicions as to other facts 
which have not come to light. Typhoid fever breaks out 
in a vi which to all ap nce is in precisely the 
same sanitary condition as hundreds and thousands of 
other vi A medical inquiry is set on foot, and it 
turns out that the inhabitants have been drinking liquid 
manure instead of water. Why are we to — that this 
is an isolated fact? Is it not much more likely that the 
external resemblance between this village and its neigh- 
bours is an index to their resemblance in matters which do 
not meet the eye, and that a similar medical inquiry would 
in every case show a similar state of the water supply? 
But, in the absence of positive knowledge, the Local 
Government Board is compelled to assume that this 
deserted village is a black sheep among villages. This 
state of ignorance would in a measure be removed 
if the Local Government Board Inspectors were directed to 
report upon the sanitary condition of each of the districts 
placed under their supervision. Of course their investiga- 
tions would often be imperfect ; but the combined results of 
their own observation and of the information furnished to 
them by the local sanitary authorities would be very much 
more valuable than anything that we at present possess. 
The knowlege that it was part of an Inspector’s duty to 

secute such an inquiry would bring him a great deal of 
information from private persons, and he would certainly 
have the assistance of all the more important Officers of 
Health. Thus we should gain by degrees a sort of sanitary 
geography of England, and have a far clearer notion than 
it is now possible to obtain of the magnitude of the sanitary 
work that remains to be done. It is of importance that 
this clear notion should be possessed by the public as well 
as by the Local Government Board, because even the most 
energetic department can do but little in the way of sanitary 
improvement unless it can count upon general support. 
It is wonderful how much ignorance there still is 
upon these subjects, notwithstanding all that has been said 
and written about them, and the more careful the Local 
Government Board is to diffuse information, the more 
likely it will be to find itself backed up in its efforts to 
make England healthy. 

The principal evidence of sanitary progress contained in 
the present Report is the continued progress of local in- 
debtedness for sanitary purposes. The Local Government 
Board take a hopeful view of this circumstance, and quote 
the figures as “ a most convincing proof of the amount of 
“interest taken throughout the country in sani 
“ matters, and of a growing desire on the part of the local 
“ authorities to fulfil the responsibilities which have de- 
“volved upon them.” Unfortunately, the readiness of a 
public body to run in debt is not always synonymous. with 
a determination to spend the borrowed money profitably. 
There is something respectable and even dignified about a 
loan for public works ; and it will be wise to wait until the 
public works have been executed before pronouncing posi- 
tively on the sanitary dispositions which are indicated by the 
application to raise money for them. In so far as “ continuous 
“ increase of expenditure on the part of sanitary autho- 
“ rities” is satisfactory, it may be well to observe that 
there is no necessary connexion between the increase and 
the occasion for it. The former is naturally and inevitably 
associated with the larger towns; the latter may be as 
great, and even greater, in country villages. Much of the 
unhealthiness in towns is due to causes which lie beyond 
the control of any sanitary authority—to overcrowding, to 
unhealthy occupation, to depraved modes of life. In the 
country, for the most part, such unhealthiness as there is 
is due to directly preventible causes—to bad drainage, to 
ill-built dwellings, to foul water. When an energetic 
Town Council has done everything that lies in its power 
to improve the condition of their town, it may find that 
there is much that needs amendment which is Bowe its 
skill to deal with. But a country village hardly ever need 
be unhealthy, if only the money and the energy are forth- 
coming to make it healthy; and how to find this money 
and energy is one of the hardest problems in sanitary 
administration. 


PROTESTANTISM IN SPAIN. 


fers measures which have lately been adopted in Spain 
for the suppression of Protestantism illustrate the 
extent of the political reaction against the Liberalism of a 
few yearsago. Although Sefior Canovas DEL CASTILLO is 
still at the head of the Government, the Moderate, or 
ultra-Conservative, section of his colleagues has obtained 
the entire control of public policy. The Roman Catholic 
clergy, who in Spain, as elsewhere, object to Protestantism 
much more earnestly than to infidelity, have never affected, 
as far as their power extended, to tolerate any dissidence 
from the established faith; but even a few months ago, 
when the latest of a score of ephemeral Constitutions was 
enacted, the priests were unable to obtain an absolute pro- 
hibition of heresy and nonconformity. The Prime Minister 
himself was compelled to evade, by a temporary retire- 
ment from office, an imprudent promise of intolerant 
legislation which he had given to the Nuncio. After his 
return the question was compromised by the insertion in 
the text of the Constitution of an ambiguous article, which 
combined with a recognition of the right of religious dissent 
a prohibition of all public ceremonies except those of the 
established Church. It was at the time evident that the 
whole effect of the constitutional provision would depend on 
the interpretation which might be given to it by the local 
authorities and by the Ministry of the day. A still more 
suspicious enactment provided against heretical propa- 
gandism ; but some of the Ministers gave assurances that 
the law would receive a moderate and reasonable construc- 
tion. The active bigotry of the Moderates is explained less 
by their relations to the clergy than by the close alliance 
which they have formed with the Spanish nobility. In 
Spain, even more than in France, orthodoxy has become 
the test of fashionable and aristocratic pretensions. It is 
not indeed necessary that a Spanish gentleman should 
really believe either the doctrines of the Church or any 
theological formula; but he must, under penalty of social 
excommunication, conform to the practices which are more 
sincerely adopted by the women of his class. His religious 
advisers especially insist on the duty of discouraging 
hostile sects ; and their appeals derive a certain force from 
the injudicious animosity to the Church which was 
exhibited by the political anarchists who were in 
power three or four years ago. It seems never to 
occur to dominant factions in Spain that their own pre- 
dominance may perhaps be as brief as that of their enemies 
and predecessors. The present Ministers have lately, in a 
proclamation issued in the name of the K1v«, explained 
with candid simplicity the grounds of their confidence in 
their position. Atronso XII. declares that he relies on 
Providence and the army for the maintenance of public 
order, or, in other words, for the continuance of the 
Moderates in office. Whatever may be the designs of Pro- 
vidence, the leaders of the army are likely to demand a 
voice in the distribution of political power. If any of them 
should find it expedient to combine with Sagasta against 
the present Government, liberty and toleration might once 
more be publicly professed. 


The Governor of Minorca lately required the managers of 
a Protestant chapel at Mahon to take down all notices re- 
lating to their religious services, on the ground that adver- 
tisements were, in the terms of the constitutional law, 
illegal manifestations. It is even asserted that some of his 
subordinates prevented a Protestant schoolmistress from 
taking a walk with her pupils, on the ground that she was 
conducting an illegal procession. Itseems that Count Toreno, 
who had been Governor of Minorca, has since been acting as 
Minister of the Interior ; and he has lost no time in apply- 
ing his novel legislation to Madrid. In the capital, as at 
Mahon, notices of Protestant services are no longer to be 
exhibited ; and, in spite of former Ministerial promises, the 
sale of Bibles and of Protestant tracts is declared to be 
contrary to the law. The official interference with bills 
and placards might have little practical importance, if it 
were not a proof of the spirit in which the law is to be 
administered or exceeded. Residents ‘at Madrid, or foreign 
visitors, will probably have no difficulty in learning the time 
and place of Protestant services which they may wish to 
attend. In England at least, decorous churchgoers seldom 
stop to study the notices which are affixed to church 
doors. A more serious interference with liberty of 
worship is the interdict on singing in church so as 
to be heard outside the walls of the building. The 


| prohibition of the sale of vernacular Bibles will paralyse 
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the efforts of the missionaries who maintain the existence 
of Protestantism amidst an uncongenial population; but a 
more violent attack on freedom of religious opinion is appre- 
hended, as it is believed that the Government intends to 
close the Protestant schools. Mauch surprise has been felt 
at the continued publication of two Protestant papers in 
Madrid ; but the Government probably attributes to them 
little importance, and, if it is thought expedient, they can at 
any time be suppressed. It is more intelligible that the 
sale of the works of Renan, of Mitt, and of Srrauvss is per- 
mitted, while Spanish Bibles are regarded as contraband. 

The aggrieved missionaries have applied to the English 
Chargé d’Affaires with little profit, and it may be feared 
that the complaints urged by the deputation to Lord Dery 
will be but partially effectual. The Foreign Secrevary ex- 
pressed entiresympathy with thecomplainants, but intimated 
that his powers of action are very limited. The sugges- 
tion that “the opinion of some competent Spanish 
“ lawyer ”’ should be taken as to the true construction of the 
11th Article of the Constitution is at the most applicable to 
only a fraction of their grievances. It is obvious that no 
foreign Government has a right to interfere on behalf of 
native Protestants, although it may claim protection for 
the persons and property of its own subjects. The funds 
which are required for Protestant worship have for the 
most part been provided by foreigners, and it is not certain 
how far the chapels and schools belong really or 
ostensibly to Spanish congregations. Many years ago 
the English Government, urged by a well-founded 
agitation at home, remonstrated with effect against the 
persecution of some Spanish converts to Protestantism. It 
is not a rule of international law that religious toleration 
shall be practised by independent Governments. Remon- 
strances from the English Foreign Office may be safely 
disregarded, as there is no pretext for supporting them by 
forcible measures. Count Toreno and his colleagues well 
know that the English Government will not retaliate by 
persecuting Cardinal Manninc. Lord may complain 
with reason of an invidious distinction which has been 
drawn in favour of a German Protestant chapel; but no 
satisfaction will be obtained from the present Ministry. The 
Spanish Protestants will rather rest their hopes on the 
future accession to office of politicians who will profess 
tolerance, if only to distinguish themselves from their 
opponents. It is understood that Sacasta and his politi- 
cal allies have already determined to attack the Govern- 
ment for its interference with religious liberty; and 
it is impossible to foresee how soon there may be 
a Progressist or Republican Cortes which will either 
give a different interpretation to the law, or more pro- 
bably will compose a new Constitution. Spanish Pro- 
testantism is so delicate an exotic that it will best sustain 
itself by clinging to the skirt of any political party which 
may be inclined to protect religious freedom. The Pro- 
gressists care little for the reform of superstitious doctrines ; 
but, in opposing the usurpations of the clergy, they make 
common cause with pious nonconformists. 


English propagandism has been wholly abortive in Italy, 
where it is exempt from civil persecution. To Southern 
Catholics Protestantism is not a purer form of their 
hereditary faith, but a new and strange religion. Three 
hundred years ago it was the result of the removal of 
alleged accretions on the original creed; but it may 
be doubted whether its doctrines can be extracted 
from the body of modern Romish theology. The 
existence of Spanish Protestants, as of Conservative 
working-men, was at first regarded with incredulity, 
which has in both cases been since partially dis- 
pelled. It seems that a certain number of devont 
Spaniards combine antagonism to the abuses of their 
own Church with a continued belief in religion, The 
experiment of ecclesiastical reformation in Spain was in- 
terrupted and suppressed by the Inquisition. It has now 
been recommenced, if not with sanguine prospects of 
success, at least without utter and immediate failure. If 
Spanish Protestantism is to thrive and expand hereafter, 
it must assume a national character, instead of copying too 
servilely the doctrines and practices of co-religionists in 
England or in America. If a Protestant church, or half a 
dozen Protestant churches, could be maintained in Madrid 
by the influence of the English Government, they would be 
discredited by their foreign character. The Spaniards are 
thoroughly patriotic, or rather national, and they would 
readily listen to the clergy when they denounced toleration 


asa base act of submission to alien dictation. No such 
objection can attach to an alliance with the Liberal Opposi- 
tion. The English Legation would only injure its chents 
by ostentatious and troublesome patronage; nor indeed is 
it worth while for Missionary Societies tothrow out foreign 
offshoots which fail to find sustenance in the soil where 
they have once been planted. ~ 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


poe new Report on Indian Railways is interesting as 
containing the results of a visit to India made by the 
Government Director. Mr. Danvers describes the existing 
lines as being generally in good condition. The permanent 
way is, as a rule, in proper order, and the work of main- 
tenance is well attended to. The Madras Railway espe- 
cially, ‘‘ with its light sand roadway and iron sleepers, 
‘* was as trim as the drive in a gentleman’s park in Eng- 
“land.” The station accommodation is for the most part 

ood, the exceptions being the terminus of the Hast 

dian Railway at Calcutta and that of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway at Bombay. On the last-named line 
the intermediate stations are surrounded with flower-— 
gardens, and the luxuriant vegetation of India is turned to 
account by training creepers to hang over the sides of the 
open sheds. Even in this country the example might be 
followed with good effect. Everybody has felt the want of 
shade at a small country station where there is nothing 
but a roof supported on posts by way of shelter. If a Vir- 
ginian creeper were trained over the roof, and its long 
suoots left to swing in the air, the foliage would do some- 
thing to break the force of the sun, besides serving as a 
veil to the unlovely nakedness of the woodwork. The 
passenger accommodation for Europeans is good, though 
nothing can make travelling in the dust and heat of 
India other than oppressive. The railway authorities 
take pains to secure the comfort of native travellers, and 
the occasional rough treatment which they experience 
is mainly due to the native porters. Mr. Danvers 
thinks, however, that things appear worse than they really 
are from the excited and violent gesticulations used. Some 
allowance must perhaps be made for “the quantity of 
“ bundles, to say nothing of children, which the women 
“ carry about with them, and which they have to squeeze 
“hurriedly through the small opening of a third-class 
‘carriage door.” In some respects, however, the arrange- 
ments for third-class passengers are better than in England. 
In every train there are separate compartments for women, 
and a good supply of filtered water is always ready at the 
stations. In this latter respect the English Companies 
might certainly take the Indian Companies as a model. 
The cost of a plain drinking apparatus is not great, and 
the thirsty crowd that is often to be seen waiting for an 
excursion train in August would keenly appreciate such a 
provision. The average speed on the Indian railways is 
not high, the mail trains going about thirty miles an hour, 
and the ordinary trains about twenty; bat accidents are 
proportionately few. The drivers are usually Europeans ; 
but natives are being trained for this work, and they 
already form the bulk of the station staffs. They will be 
more and more employed as the European servants of the 
Companies become more familiar with the native languages, 
and consequently better able to explain to them what they 
have to do. 

Mr. Danvers urges the Railway Companies to pay more 
regard than they have yet done to the question both of 
passenger and goods rates. As regards the former, “ The 
‘“‘ value attached by natives to cheap travelling may be 
‘“‘ gathered from the fact that they prefer giving up their 
‘* caste to parting with their pence. The high caste will 
‘travel with his lower caste brother rather than pay a 
“ higher fare.” Probably the laws of caste have been re- 
laxed to meet the case of railroads, and a mixture of castes 
in a third-class railway carriage is viewed as something 
different from a similar mixture under less novel circum- 
stances. As regards goods, the native traders “ command 
‘“‘ by some means or other very accurate information as to 
“prices which prevail in the various markets of the 
“ world.” They are not likely, therefore, to send their 
goods to a distant place unless they can be sure of 
being able to sell them at a profit after the ex- 
pense of carriage has been paid. It is not only 
India that is interested in this question. At the 
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present iime, says Mr. Danvers, wheat is selling in Oude 
and Rohilkund at sixteen shillings a quarter; and, in con- 
sequence of this low price, a larger quantity is being sent 
to England than has ever been sent before. If Indian 
railway tariffs were reduced to the lowest remunerative 
point, the price of bread in this country might be deter- 
mined by the cost of wheat in India. Under a system of 
guaranteed interest, the Companies have not perhaps suffi- 
cient inducement to try experimerts in the direction of 
cheap carriage. During last year the receipts from pas- 
sengers were in excess of the previous year, while those 
from goods were less. The latter change is accounted for 
by the cessation in 1875 of the enormous and exceptional 
famine traffic of 1874. The former change is due to the 
large number of people who came to see the PRINCE oF 
Wa es. 

The heavy floods of last year found several weak places 
in Indian railways. The greatest destruction was at 
Goalundo, in Eastern Bengal, where the station had to be 
pulled down in anticipation of its being washed away by 
the Ganges. A spur had been thrown ont into the river 
for a distance of 500 feet, and it was hoped that by this 
means the action of the floods would be checked. The 
station, however, had only just been evacuated when the 
protective works were cut through by the rising waters, 
and five days later the spur and the land on which the 
station stood had disappeared. When Mr. Danvers was 
there, the rivers were at their lowest ; but all that remained 
of the spur was a small rock rising out of the river, about 
half a mile from the shore, and on the ground which the 
station had occupied steamers were moored with thirty 
feet of water under them. On the Central Indian Railway 
a bridge 1,125 feet long was destroyed. A new one ona 
higher level was begun last December and opened for traffic 
im May, and Mr. Danvers justly says that this rapid com- 
pletion of so large a work reflects great credit on the 
engineering department of this railway. The only serious 
accident which occurred during the year was on the 
Jubbulpore branch of the East Indian Railway; but seventy- 
two persons were run over or killed while trespassing on the 
lines. It seems probable that the natives do not yet under- 
stand the speed of the trains or the impossibility of 
altering their course. In many cases the railway offers 
the most direct or the only road from one place to 
another. It is unfortunate that, where land is not costly, 
advantage has not been taken of their construction to 
make a footpath along the line, and so to remove the 
temptation to trespass by giving the same advantages 
without a trespass. Everything that makes railways 
more familiar to the native population tends to encourage 
their use. 

The popularity of railways with the natives does not 
extend to railway stock. Ont of 62,608 proprietors, only 
390 are natives. This is probably attributable to the 
facilities for getting larger interest in other ways. Con- 
sidering that the State railways are likely to multiply in 
the future, and that the guaranteed system is open to many 
objections, it is perhaps as well that the natives have not 
welcomed railways as a means of investing their savings. 
It may be expedient some time or other for the State to 
become the proprietor of the teed railways, and the 
bargain will all the more satisfactory if it has 
not to be concluded with any large body of native 

prietors. At present, however, the want of roads 
Soa to feed the traffic on the railways is even 
more felt than the want of railways. So far back as 
1873 the Government of India declared that expendi- 
ture on such roads would afford a more effective and 
economical result than outlay in any other direction. There 
are still complaints, however, that the produce of many 
districts lying along the course of a railway cannot be 
brought to it for want of roads, and in a country where 
“the surface of the ground, unbroken by hedge, wall, or 
“ fence of any kind,” often presented to Mr. Danvers, as 
he looked over it from the railway embankment, one large 
sea of rice or corn, it is easy to understand how impossible 
it is to move produce without a road, and how soon 
any but a good road becomes impassable. In the 
North-West Provinces the Lieurenant-Governor has 
decided to construct a system of roads to feed the railways ; 
and where new lines are not demanded by military reasons, 
it may be worth considering whether such money as the 
Government has to spend on the improvement of locomo- 
tion may not profitably be laid out in this way. In one 
case, what is wanted is not a better road, but better means 


| of carriage. The capital of Assam is as distant in point of 
time from Calcutta as Bombay is from London; yet it only 
needs a regular line of fast steamers on the Brahmaputra 
od bg it into fairly rapid communication with the rest of 


THE BISHOP OF GAP. 


— Paris Correspondent of the Times has made a dis- 
covery which is highly inconvenient alike for the 
Clerical and the Secularist party in France. The extreme 
Catholics and the extreme Radicals agree in arene | 
Ultramontanism and Catholicism as substantially identical. 
They arrive at this conclusion by different roads; but they 
are roads that converge to a common point. The Clerical 
starts from the assumption that he that is not with the 
Pore must be against Catholicism; consequently every 
decent Catholic must be an Ultramontane. The extreme 
Radical starts from the assumption that he that is with 
Catholicism must be with the Pore; consequently no 
Catholic can be a decent citizen. Both sides, there- 
fore, are open to having their position turned by the 
production of a good Catholic who is not an Ulitra- 
montane ; and this is the disservice that the Times’ Corre- 
spondent has done them. Some two or three months 
ago Mgr. Guisert, Bishop of Gap, addressed to the clergy 
ot his diocese a pastoral letter on the political duties of the 
priesthood. The priest, says the Bisnop, is free, like every 
other citizen, to have his individual opinion on political 
questions, and no one has any right to blame him on that 
account. He may think that this form of Government is 
better for the country than that; he may prefer a Republic 
to a Monarchy, or a Monarchy to a Republic. He is equally 
free to give utterance to this individual opinion and to 
defend it with prudence and moderation, provided that he 
is careful to do so in his character of citizen, not in 
his character of priest. But to associate religion 
with any particular form of government is to sacrifice 
it to a party, and to sacrifice religion to a party is an act 
of sacrilege. The Bishop of Gap does nots content himself 
with generalities. Had this been all that he had said, the 
Ultramontanes need not have claimed the cap unless they 
had chosen. But the Bisnor takes pains to fit it on their 
heads. As a matter of fact, he says, the French clergy have 
mixed themselves up with politics in a way that has com- 
promised religion. They have identified themselves with 
a particular party, and the natural consequence has been 
that the adversaries of that party have in turn identified 
them with it. With the best intentions, they have 
fastened the altar to the throne; and when the throne has 


fallen, the altar has of necessity been in danger. They 
have not understood that the altar has a — 
function than to be fixed to the throne of a King 


or of an Emperor, to the chair of a President, or 
to the benches of the Senate or of the Chamber of 
Deputies. They have not claimed for it its true 
place in that serene atmosphere where it commands 
the respect of honest men of all views. A priest 
who weds himself to a party forgets that he has duties to 
all parties, to the vanquished and victor alike; and that 
this duty is not to further their political ends, but to win 
them to live together in peace and concord. It is not 
without alarm, the Bisnor goes on, that he has watched 
the recent action of certain self-styled Catholic newspapers. 
They have not indeed said in so many words that, in 
order to be a good Christian, a man must absolutely em- 
brace their political opinion ; but they have written in a 
strain which must undoubtedly convey this mean- 
ing to their readers. It was easy, without being 
a prophet, to foresee and to predict what would 
be the consequences of this association of religion 
with a political standard. There has followed upon it 
an anti-religious reaction, a revival of unjust hatred 
against the Church, a war waged against what is called 
Clericalism—against the whole clergy, that is to say, who 
are wrongly — to share the extreme and ex- 
aggerated ideas of these imprudent journalists. In an age 
of divisions and conflicts like the present, when the priest 
finds himself in presence of many systems of government, 
each of which has its passionate partisans, he cannot in 
the name of religion proclaim himself a member of any one 
of them without exposing himself, and, what is worse, with- 
out exposing religion, to the hostility of all the rest. 


The “ self-styled Catholic newspapers” thought it best 
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to take no notice of this and but for the Corre- 
ent of the Times it would have obtained no fame 
beyond the diocese of Gap. When, however, the summary 
iven in the Times was transferred to the Journal des 
ébats, and the pastoral itself was discovered by the 
République Frangaise in the columns of a provincial journal, 
it became necessary for them to say something about it. 
The Monde was the first to speak, and its line was to 
declare that . GUILBERT appreciated as fully as any 
other bishop the devotion of the Catholic press. This was 
an unfortunate phrase to hit upon, because, as there could 
be no doubt in what sense the Bishop of Gar “ appreciated” 
the Catholic press, the Monde to imply that the 
other bishops shared in his disapprobation, though they 
wanted the courage to join in the expression of it. The 
Univers said nothing about the pastoral itself, but vented 


all its rage wpon the journals which had reproduced it. 
No doubt M. Vevittor thinks it a terrible scandal that a 
Catholic Bi should have earned the praises of Re- 


publican editors ; but to abuse a bishop is not always con- 
venient, whereas no harm can ever come of abusing a 
hostile newspaper. It is all in M. Veurt1o01’s day’s work. 
The Union hinted that the pastoral might not be authentic, 
though it admitted that, as yet, it had not been disowned by 
Mgr. Gumpert. If, however, it should turn ont to be 
authentic, the Union will be forced to conclude that ‘“‘ the 
“ venerable prelate makes no distinction between Govern- 
“ ments which conform to the traditions and habits of the 
“ nation and Governments of adventure.” The Legitimist 
organ cannot bring itself to believe that a Catholic 
Bishop can hold the pernicious doctrine that it is 
not the business of the Church to decide whether 
any particular form of government does or does not 
conform to the traditions and habits of the nation. 
It has apparently not read the passage in which the Bishop 
of Gap declares that the Church neither proscribes nor 
adopts any system of government, that it accommodates 
itself to all without distinction, that it has lived under 
Monarchies, whether hereditary or elective, absolute or 
constitutional, under feudal aristoracies, under Republics, 
whether oligarchical or popular, and that under all of 
them it has suffered wrong and persecution, and under all 
of them it has found peace and liberty. There is no room 
here for any hair-splitting about Governments of tradition 
and Governments of adventure. The Bishop of Gap advises 
the clergy to take Governments as they find them, to set 
out with no prejudices in favour of one or against another. 
In fact, Mgr. Gomsxer is altogether on the side of St. 
Pavut. It is “the powers that be”—whether they are 
Governments of tradition or of adventure—that are 
“ ordained of Gop,” and the test of a good Government is 
not its origin, but the use that it makes of its power. 


It is cheering to find amidst the growing darkness of 
Ultramontanism that there are bishops in France who are 
not blind to the lessons of the last hundred years, and who 
can see that the more the Church keeps herself apart from 
political intrigues, the less exposed she will be to political 
mishaps. if anything is written plainly on the face of 
French history, it is this. Whenever the Church has mixed 
herself up with politics, she has always got the worst of it. 
The minority of to-day becomes the majority of to-morrow, 
and its first act is to revenge itself on the foe that, under 
the plea of religion, took ap arms in a strife which did not 
concern it. If the Church tries always to be on the winning 
side, it loses respect; if it adheres to any one side, it shares in 
its reverses. Hither way it destroys its own usefulness. 
In the former case its ministrations fall into universal con- 
tempt; in the other are only valued by the party 
with whose fortunes the Church has linked itself. If the 
French clergy were polled, they would probably be found 
for the most part of the same mind with the Bishop of 
Gap. But the political minority unfortunately is far more 
noisy than the non-political majority, and moreover it in- 
cludes most of the bishops. It is a contest in which piety 
and common sense fight at a heavy disadvantage, for their 
adversaries derive their inspiration direct from Rome. 


CORPORATIONS AND THEIR PROPERTY. 


“ dispute between the Mercers’ Company and its Irish 
tenants involves no question of principle, as both parties 
agree that the landlord is entitled to some share in the 
improved value of land. It seems that the present leases 
were granted when landed property was at the lowest 


point of depression, soon after the famine. The Company 
now proposes to increase the rents by a percentage varying 
with the circumstances of different classes of farms. The 
occupiers not unnaturally wish to pay as little as possible ; 
but, as they are aware that the law has not yet converted 
a tenancy for a limited number of years into a perpetnity, 
they will probably, after due protest, be content with reason- 
able terms. Corporate trustees are for the most part more 
liberal in their dealings. than private owners, because they 
have no personal interest in obtaining the largest possible 
income. On the other hand, they are comparatively 
exempt from undue pressure or intimidation. If lands 
belonging to any of the City ies were for a 
time to be unlet, they would be, without suffering 
to the owners, kept in hand until proper tenants 
were found; and the governing bodies are comparatively 
indifferent to local popularity, A member of the late 
Government, which was always seeking for some institu- 
tion to destroy, once made a wanton suggestion that 
College lands should be sold, so that the endowments 
might consist wholly of personalty. It appeared that the 
change from corporate to private ownership would be 
extremely unpalatable to the tenants; and as the Col- 
leges were for good reasons tnanimously averse to the 
change, the scheme proceeded at the timeno farther. The 
Irish Society and the City Co: ies are, for similar 
reasons, good landlords, and Irish farmers probably feel 
little sympathy with proposals to confiscate their property. 
The effect of a reform of the Companies would probably be 
that their lands would be sold in the market to purchasers 
who would be unencumbered by a trust. The City has 
always recognized more fully than private landlords the 
duty of maintaining the Prosperity of the large district 
in which it has an interest. It must at the same 
time be admitted that the disposal of the vast 
revenues of the Companies is calculated to excite curiosity. 
When their affairs were last discussed in Parliament it was 
stated without contradiction that the income arising within 
the City was not less than half a million. The Mercers’ 
Company now proposes to add about twenty-five per cent. 
to an Irish rental of 10,000l. ; and several other Companies, 
in addition to the Irish Society, hold lands in the same 
region. Some part of the money is expended usefully and 
well; but it is difficult to understand how the Companies 
dispose of the whole. 

The jealousy with which corporate property is habitually 
regarded has not yet inspired a serious attack on the 
Companies. Their own members are strongly attached to 
their property and privileges, and they command the sym- 
pathy of the entire City. As long as the Corporation of 

ndon retains its present organization, it will probably be 
able to defend the Companies as well as itself. A time 
may come when both must yield to the spirit of innovation, 
but during the continuance of the present Parliament 
they are safe. Lord Excuo has secured the Corporation 
against interference during the ensuing year by announcing, 
if the papers are accurately informed, that he will repeat 
in the next Session his resolution that the area of corpo- 
rate government ought to be extended over the whole of 
London, and that the Metropolitan Board should be 
merged in the reformed Corporation. A similar motion in 
the last Session was met by the unanswerable objection 
that no abstract condemnation of the present system would 
be justifiable until an alternative measure was introduced 
in the form of a Bill. The extension of the area ad- 
ministered by the Corporation must in any case involve 
the abolition of the ancient government of the City, and 
the distribution of its property among thirty times the 
number of its present owners. Any Bill for the purpose 
would be opposed by the whole force of the Corporation, 
and probably it would fail by its own internal defects. 
The attempt to evade resistance by non-production of any 
definite scheme is not likely to succeed. In trath, 
the Corporation of London cares more for the perpetua- 
tion of its privileges than any of its opponents care for its 
destruction. Having no aristocratic pretensions, it incurs 
no social envy; and it is doubtful whether a municipal 
revolution would tend to better administration. In the 
last debate on this subject some members boldly asserted 
that London was already better governed than any other 
large city in the world. If the claim was exaggerated, it 
was not altogether unfounded, though the Vestries and 
their administration are susceptible of improvement. The 
question whether the establishment of a municipality is 
desirable may be adjourned until it is likely to be practically 
attempted. 
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While Lord Etcuo is content to keep his favourite 
measure in a state of suspended vitality, Lord CamrperDOwN 
displays greater activity, as might be expected from his 
comparative inexperience. It is stated that he will pro- 
pose to the House of Lords a reconstitution of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, in the anticipation that Parliament 
may confer upon the Board larger fanctions. The assump- 
tion probably refers to Lord CamperDown’s own proposal 
that the property of the Gas and Water Companies shall be 
transferred to the Board. As nothing of the kind is likely 
to be done at present, the consequent changes in the 
mode of electing the Board seem to be premature. The 
Board of Works never seriously contemplated the acquisi- 
tion of the Gas property, from the time when it became 
certain that Parliament would, in the case of compulsory 
teres insist on the payment to the shareholders of the 

value of their property. The Bills for purchase which 
have lately been introduced have not been seriously prose- 
cuted, having originally been framed for the purpose of 
strengthening the ene of the Board of Works and the 
Corporation in their more practical efforts for the regula- 
tion of the gas supply. Nearly all the conditions which 
the Board has sought to impose on the Companies are 
now included in Acts of Parliament; and it is highly im- 
probable that, at the instance of any amateur legislator, the 
arrangement between the producers and the representatives 
of the consumers will be disturbed, until the experiment 
has been fairly tried. The property of the Water 
Companies produces smaller profits, and consequently it 
has not been equally an object of desire. Neither Gas 
nor Water Companies could reasonably oppose a demand 
for the tranfer on equitable terms of their property to the 
consumers who already are the residuary owners; and it is not 
—— that the change may hereafter be effected both 
in London and in other towns where the property of the gas 
and water is not already vested in public bodies. Neither 
the sources of supply nor the mode of distribution would 
be materially affected by the purchase. When it is 
completed, Lord Camperpown may, if he thinks fit, in- 
eee his scheme for the reform of the Metropolitan 

Secondary or double election is not in favour with 
theoretical reformers, because it is supposed to diminish the 
responsibility of the municipal legislation to the primary 
constituency ; yet it might seem that a process of natural 
selection was not inapplicable to a representative system. 
It may be necessary that a member of Parliament should 
reflect the temper of his constituents; but the most active or 
most popular member of a vestry may be supposed to possess 
some qualification for the exercise of higher functions. In 
practice the Board of Works has discharged its duties 
creditably; nor is there any reason to suppose that its 
character would be raised by direct election. Lord CampEr- 
DOWN is himself aware of the incapacity of popular con- 
stituencies to choose competent administrators; and he 
therefore proposes to adopt the elective system which is 
applied to School Boards, as securing the rights of 
minorities, and consequently raising the standard of quali- 
fication for office. If the Board of Works were now to be 


' established for the first time, the adoption of the School 


Board mode of election would be plausible, and perhaps it 
might answer as well as the present system; but Lord 
CamPERDOWN has to deal with an established system, which 
has probably in twenty years produced a wholesome crop 
of prejudices and predilections; and it is extremely im- 
— that the House of Lords will overrule the opinions 

th of the Board itself and of the vestries which it repre- 
sents. Iffurther support againstan opponent whocan scarcely 
be deemed formidable were required, the Corporation would 
not refuse assistance to an ally who joined in the successful 
opposition to Lord Excuo. It is fortunate that in England 
institutions which have once come into ex'stence have an 
obstinate vitality. 


A STATESMAN ON THE LOOSE. 
M® GLADSTONE’S position as a politician at the 


present moment naturally causes a good deal of 
curious speculation, and is also perhaps a source of some 
anxiety, if not alarm. Here is a statesman who, after a 
long public career, has suddenly thrown off all the 
trammels of office, but without retiring from the arena of 
politics, where he still disports himself at pleasure, free 


from any kind of check or discipline. It is obvious that 
this is a somewhat novel part to play in English politics, 
where influence and responsibility have hitherto usuall 
accompanied each other; and even Mr. Giapstone himself 
seems to have some doubts in his own mind as to the 
limits of his new liberty. At first, no doubt, his seclusion 
had a sentimental allurement, and he enjoyed his freedom. 
But, after all, retirement is dull; man cannot pour out his 
whole soul in postcards and pamphlets or even magazine 
articles; and the absence of an audience gives a sense of 
painful quiet. Mr. Giapsronz has, even under the stress of 
office, been tempted into superfluous speech by his exuberant 
volubility, which keeps him ready to start off on the slightest 
provocation ; and now that he has exhausted the novelty of 
repose, he is evidently hankering after more vivid sensations. 
Thus, last week he happened to be ona visit at Raby Castle, 
and received a deputation of the Liberal Association con- 
nected with the village of Staindrop, who begged him to 
accept an address. This at first he vehemently declined ; 
but on reflection he hinted, in what was supposed to be 
a vague way, though it was readily understood, that he 
might perhaps be driving down from the Castle on 
Saturday afternoon to inspect the church, when he 
would be happy to shake hands with any of his friends. 
No doubt Mr. Giapstoye was much surprised on his 
arrival at Staindrop to find the villagers all drawn up at 
the park gates, and that “several gentlemen of the 
“ neighbourhood, who had got private intimation of the 
“event, came up in a special train.” He was of course 
“ received with every demonstration of applause,” and as 
it rained at the time, Mr. Pease suggested that they 
should seek shelter for a few minutes in the public hall of 
the village, and Mr. Guapstoye consented. ‘ Mr. PEAsE 
“then introduced Mr. Giapstone in a few appropriate 
“ words.” This was really too bad of Mr. Pease, who, as 
an eminent Quaker, might have been supposed to be above 
such tricks. But what could Mr. Gtapsrone do but 
make a speech? First, however, he had to explain 
that “he was engaged at present, with his wife and 
“a portion of his family, in paying several friendly 
“visits in different parts of the country, and felt that, 
“on public grounds, it was not desirable that a pri- 
“‘ vate operation of that kind should, by being circulated 
“through the country in connexion with speeches on 
“ matters of public interest, assume the look of a con- 
“ trivance for acquiring notoriety from the friendly partiality 
“of those who might be disposed to listen to him.” 
‘That,” he added, ‘“‘ was the real difficulty,” and “ when 
“‘ there comes to be a circle of these things, with more or 
“less of speeches made here and there, although in good 
“ faith, there is necessarily given an idea of some plot or 
“ intrigue going on to acquire notoriety.” This is no doubt 
a very just observation, and there has, we fear, not been 
wanting some such suspicion on the part of a light-minded 
and uncharitable world. 


There was nothing very remarkable in this address ; but 
it was an amusing illustration of the part of everybody’s 
friend which Mr. Giapstone seems to be now playing. 
He was very friendly and even familiar, and preached one 
of his characteristic homilies. The policy of the Govern- 
ment, it seems, is not a question of mere human opinion, 
some people looking at it one way and some another. 
There is one fixed and sacred and immutable way of look- 
ing at it, and one only, and that is Mr. Guapsrone’s way. 
On this side are “humanity and justice,” and Mr. Guap- 
STONE trusts to the “ Almighty Governor of the universe” 
to vindicate the righteous party on earth. At the same 
time he made some curious admissions, as, for instance, 
that “ the Liberal party have been too slack ; too considerate 
‘* and reserved, waiting until the end of the Session almost 
“ without utterance of a word, and even then content with 
“a limited and narrow opportunity of discussion.” Yet 
it is just for this that he has himself, in Mr. Spuraeon’s 
phrase, been “ speaking thunderbolts and glancing light- 
“ ning” at the Government so that the Liberals and the 
Government would seem to be very much in the same 
box. He also acknowledges that “such masses of 
“human misery have been recorded, and the misery is so 
“ intense, and has been so long continued, and the business 
“of applying to it effectual remedies has been so arduous, 
“ that it is almost overwhelming for the mind to contem- 
“ plate.” Insome conspicuous cases the effect has certainly 
been overwhelming; but this should make us the more 
thankful that those who are responsible for events have 
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been able to keep their senses, and, instead of merely 
increasing the fury and confusion of the moment, have done 
what they could to compose differences and devise a 
practical remedy for acknowledged evils. Mr. GLAapsTone’s 
recent course has brought into the strongest light the 
cause of that chronic anxiety and distrust with which he 
has long been regarded by his political associates. When 
he was in office he was under the influence of various 
restraints, and could not always act on his own sudden 
impulses ; but there was continually a danger of his flying 
off in some extraordinary way, through his eagerness to 
produce a sensation, and his habit of trusting to inspi- 
ration for a conclusion, leaving to afterthought the invention 
of arguments to support it. The uncertainty of his 
movements kept everybody on thorns, and imposed a 
painful strain on political co-operation. Mr. GLApsToNnE’s 
most successful period was undoubtedly that in which 
he was a member of the Patmerston Cabinet, and was 
confined, in a certain degree, to his proper duties. His 
accession to the leadership proved at once his power 
for rousing popular fervour and his incapacity to pursue a 
sober policy or to maintain a stable administration. There 
were times when he was hesitating and experimental; but 
when he had once hit upon the key to popular sympathy, 
his impassioned nature enabled him to catch and intensify 
the tone. The explanation of his force in this way is 
to be found in his fanatical confidence in his own 
righteousness and specially inspired wisdom, and his 
superb contempt for those prosaic steps by which ordi- 
nary people arrive at a conclusion. There has always been 
a touch of the prophet in his attitude on great occasions. 
He does not trust to the humble process of commonplace 
reflection and logic, but sees everything, as it were, by a 
flash from on high. It is evident that such a method of 
arriving at conviction is independent of ordinary reasoning, 
and may at any moment assume the most extravagant 
form; and to this state of mind may be attributed such 
eccentricities as the encouragement which Mr. GLapDsTONE 
lately gave to the opponents of vaccination, and his more 
recent discovery of an anti-human element in the human 
family. 

In this speech which he affects to have had drag, 
from him by the importunate villagers of Staindrop, i 
G.apsTone strongly insisted on the necessity of the Liberal 
party keeping itself up to its work asa great instrument 
for good ; but there is a section of that party, as well as a 
majority of Mr. GLapsTone’s countrymen, who can see for 
themselves that the cultivation of mere passion divorced from 
practical reason and sober discrimination is a perilous basis 
for political authority. It is plain enough that both the 
Liberal party and Mr. Giapsrovg -are suffering from much 
the same malady. Mr. Giapstone has renounced the dis- 
cipline and the responsibilities of office, and his former party 
is hopeless of any immediate return to power. Both are thus 
freed from the most important of all restraints in poli- 
tical life—that of knowing that those who propound a 
particular policy are liable to be called upon to carry 
it out. It is impossible to believe that, if Mr. GiapsTonE 
had retained his former position, and if the Liberal 
party had been within reach of office, either of them would 
have acted as they have lately been doing, because they 
would have had impressed on their minds the possibility 
of being required to carry out their own views on their 
own responsibility, As it is, they have abandoned the 
instincts and habits of practical statesmanship for the 
free aud unrestricted manipulation of popular passion. 
Apart from the mischief in the present instance, it is 
most unfortunate, not only for the Liberal party itself, but 
for the character of English political life generally, that 
such a state of things should exist ; and of its existence Mr. 
GLapstone is primarily the cause. He flings himself out of 
office, with its duties, obligations, and responsibilities, but 
clings to his power as the ruling member of his party. 
Surrounded by cautious and reasonable colleagues, checked 
and sobered by the necessities of his position, and 
obliged at every turn to consider his footing, even 
a statesman so rash and visionary as Mr. Gutap- 
STONE may be kept within certain bounds. But Mr. Grap- 
STONE in his present position has only to consult his own 
whims and indulge his creo gyre e has no colleagues 
to consult with in that steady, practical sense in which the 
deliberations of the leaders of the Opposition are like those 
of a Cabinet waiting its turn of duty. He can brood at 
Hawarden, and break out anywhere. He has no keeper. 
Notone who understands the nature of Parliamentary 


government can fail to see that it is exposed to serious diffi- 
culties by such a course as Mr. GLADSTONE is pursuing. 
Lord Hartineron’s command of the Liberal party is para- 
lysed by the casual and intermittent nature of the autho- 
rity entrusted to him. He has to bear the petty drudgery 
of his position, while Mr. GLApsTONE appropriates the glory 
and power. One day he is at the head of the table, and 
the next he has to stand behind his master’s chair to 
change the plates. The nominal leader has to retire into 
the background when the old leader reappears. A French 
proverb says, “A door must be either open or shut”; and 
it is at least obvious that, in such a field as that of politics, 
@ prominent competitor is bound to obey the forms and 
necessary conditions of the game, and to take his risks in 
an unshrinking way. Mr. GLapsTone comes to Parliament 
when he pleases. Asa rule, like the retired tallow manu- 
facturer, he comes up on melting days; but he can stop 
away if he likes, and he holds aloof from all that hard and 
close preparation and attention which is essential to prac- 
tical work in real politics. If he were willing to return 
to a position in which he would be under the influence of 
colleagues, there might be some security for his conduct. 
But at present he is merely a comet that has broken bounds, 
and roves at will. If Mr. Giapsrone likes either to enjoy 
the repose he has fairly earned, or to resume his place in 
active political life, he can please himself; but he ought to 
make his choice and stick to it. 


MAKING THINGS PLEASANT, 


ft Ya story of the accident to the Alezaxdra ironclad is 
continued in the following paragraph from the “ Nava} 
“and Military Intelligence” of the Times of Thursday, 
which is so perfect in its way, that we cannot forbear 
quoting it in full :— 

“The Alezandra, armour-plated, having been safely 
“moored in the repairing basin at Chatham Dockyard, 
‘““ workmen yesterday removed the shaft-pin, some eighteen 
“ inches in diameter, the discovery of a flaw in which put 
“a stop to the recent trials of the vessel. It has bee. 
“ascertained that the shaft-pin is a beautiful piece of 
“* forging, and that the flaw is one that could not possibly 
‘“‘ have been prevented ; it is very small, but the frigtea 
“ caused by the working of the engines expanded it, when 
“it was discovered before any damage was done to the 
“machinery, a result that might have happened had the 
‘* pin broken instead of being discovered when it was. The 
“* pin is to be replaced by a new one, to be supplied by the 
“makers, who are not Messrs. Humpurys, TENNANT, and 
“ Co., although the latter firm are the contractors for the 
“ engines.” 

The tone of this communication is such that we can 
hardly doubt it has come from an official source. The 
burst of enthusiastic admiration at such “a beautiful 
“ piece of forging,” with which it is apparently hoped 
that attention may be diverted from the fact that a fiaw 
has been found in it, is quite in Mr. Warp Hont’s own 
style. There may have been a blunder or two; but, after all, 
what a noble institution the Navy is! And so, here there may 
have been an awkward flaw in the shaft-pin ; but, after all, 
‘“‘what a beautiful piece of forging” itis! The ordinary 
conception of “a beautiful piece of forging” does not, we 
fancy, include a flaw in the metal which lays up a ship. 
for several weeks. Again, the statement that “the flaw is 
“one that could not possibly have been prevented,” though 
meant to be of a cheerful and encouraging nature, has 
scarcely that effect. It recalls the famous “ No possible 
“danger” when the Iron Duke was sinking, and no one on 
board knew why, and the Captain was telegraphing in 
despair for assistance from shore. It may be true 
that a flaw in a piece of metal cannot always be 
prevented in the process of manufacture, but that is 
not the question which arises in this instance. The 
question is why a flaw of this kind was not discovered 
before the metal was worked up as part of the ship; and, 
whether the original faw was or was not excusable, it can 
hardly be said that it is one which could not possibly have 
been discovered by competent and careful examination 
before the machinery was set to work. The suggestion that 
the flaw is very small—“ only a very little one, sir ”—is 
one which we have heard before inan old ‘‘ Joz MILuer ” ; 
but it is quite in keeping with the jocular tone of Admiralty 
explanations at the present time. The ph goes on 
to say that “ the friction caused by the working of tle 
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“engines expanded it.” This brings to mind a painful 
iagleatieg of a similar expanding in the case of the Thun- 
derer when in the hands of the same contractors. A shaft- 
pin which has a flaw, and in regard to which no allowance 
is made for expansion by friction or heat, does not seem to 
indicate the existence of those securities for the safety of 
our ships which the country has a right to expect. Again, we 
are told that the flaw ‘‘ was discovered before any damage 
“was done to the machinery ;” but it is admitted that this 
—that is, damage to the machinery—is “a result which 
“ might have happened had the pin broken, instead of being 
“ discovered when it was.” Thus, we find that, though 
the flaw was a very small one, it was quite capable of doing 
; and it has not been forgotten that, in the case 
of the Thunderer, it was the failure to discover that two 
valves were out of order and one wrongly closed which 
caused the disaster. The nation which sees such things 
going on is asked to console itself with the reflection that 
“‘ the pin is to be replaced by a new one, to be supplied by 
“the makers, who are not Messrs. Humpurys, TeNNaNt, 
~“ and Co., although the latter firm are the contractors for 
“ the engines.” Under this triumphant combination of 
happy circumstances, it is obvious that there is nothing 
more to be said or done, except to seize so appropriate an 
occasion of joining in Mr. Warp Hunt's favourite refrain 
about the glory and perfection of the navy. 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


ome is no question on which the opinions of philosophers 
are in more marked antithesis to those of common men than 
that of the utility of abstract s tion. On the one hand, the 
ager 0a themselves, from Plato downwards, have been wont 
to extol the value of their studies, if not for the practical amelio- 
ration of the conditions of life, yet at least for the elevation and 
fortification of man’s spirit. According to the most eloquent 
advocates of this view, divine philosophy offers to minds weary 
of the petty strifes and recurring disappointments of life an 
ideal world of unbroken calm, where they may with a 
growing satisfaction on the eternal verities, and from which 
they may survey the most absorbing events of daily experience 
as momentary and fleeting shadows. On the other hand, the 
average practical mind sees in these lofty irene merely 
the vain unproductive flights of dreamers. It can discover no 

er im this severe intellectual discipline to lift the sub- 
ject of it above the ordinary troubles of our existence. To 
the eyes of the vulgar, philosophers are about as well off as 
other men. They have to face life’s adversities; and sickness, 
bereavement, and want are not deprived of their sting when they 
attack the most philosophic of mortals. In view of this contra- 
diction between philosophic opinion and common sense, it may be 
worth while trying to see, from an independent point of view, where 
’ the truth of the matter really lies. 

In examining the utility of philosophy to its votaries we shall 
omit from consideration its influence as a form of disinterested 
intellectual activity which draws off a man’s mind from the 
vexatious pressure of personal interests. For philosophy is by 
no means the only occupation which effects this reliet. All 
forms of a wide sympathetic participation in the movements 
of human life, such as the traveller's minute observation of 
national habits, or the politician’s vigilant attention to the play 
of social forces, supply this objective kind of contemplation. 
So, too, do all es of scientific observation, which carry 
the mind away from personal cares to quiet pro- 
cesses of nature. Finally, there is art, with its innumerable 
forms of beauty, leading back the observer to a new and more 
—— view of Nature in her many and varied developments. 

ilosophy has no special prerogative in this respect. Nor shall 
we take into account the effects of philosophy as a mode of intel- 
lectual discipline on the character of its disciples, and so on their 
moral fitness for coping with the adverse torces of existence. For 
here too philosophy has no exclusive privilege, but simply achieves 
what the several varieties of science are able to achieve in other 
ways. No doubt in the classic world Ts was magnified 
chiefly on account of the discipline it supplied ; but this was simply 
because at that time the term philosophy covered what little science 
then existed. But now that a large part of the field of knowledge 
has been freed from the control of philosophy, the importance of the 
latter as a means of intellectual and moral culture is considerably 
diminished. The utility of philosophy at the present day must be 
determined chiefly, if not exclusively, by the nature of its results— 
that is to say, by the quality of the propositions to which its 
methods conduct. The chief value assigned to these appears to be 
based on the supposition that they are capable of stimulating and 
sustaining human endeavour in a degree to which the truths of daily 
experience cannot reach. Our present purpose is to inquire into 
the accuracy of this view. 

Now a moment's reflection on the so-called truths of philosophy 
will show that the instinct of self-preservation, or the impulse of 
the mind to fortify and to console itself, has had a good deal to do 


with the construction of these hypotheses. It is true of philo- 
sophie speculation as of more modest kinds of intellectual activity 
that the wish is often father to the thought. Just as. healthy 
moral impulse leads the savage intellect to brace itself, in view of 
the terrors of nature, by the conception of a mighty Divinity 
capable of being appeased, so a normal desire to get the 
comfort out of life has led men of powerful intellect to shape 
congenial theories of the universe. Every form of optimism owes 
a good deal of its credibility to the action of these emotional 
forces. We are inclined to think that this is the best world pos- 
sible, that all social change is progress towards something better, that 
evil is in itsnature evanescent, because these ideas offer a welcome 
anodyne to the min continually ruffled and chafed by the experience 
and observation of suffering. It seems paradoxical to say that 
modern pessimism itself owes some of its favour among men to a 
similar cause. Yet we think this can be shown to be the case. 
When an evil is too palpable to be put out of sight by pleasing 
optimistic theories, ~ when all practical effort to destroy it 
results in vexatious disappointment, there is a positive comfort in 
the discovery that nothing more can be attempted, and that it 
remains for us merely to accommodate ourselves to the proximity 
of the inexpugnable foe. In this way it may be argued that 
modern pessimism is a mental reaction after the over-sanguine 
predictions of practical reformers. It supplies the dreary comfort 
of forced passivity after the wearing irritation of thwarted en- 
deavour. 

The value of ideas which owe their existence to their adapta- 
tion to human sentiment is obvious. But then these ideas have a 
very frail foundation, and are liable to be upset as soon as severe 
intellectual activity is directed to them. It is decidedly a help to 
adopt the optimist’s conception of the world, if only we can do so. 
But, seeing that philosophy is apparently learning to limit itself to 
the teachings of calm reason, unassisted by any emotional soa 
we may argue that the amount of consolation to be permanently 
drawn from this kind of supposition is infinitesimal. There re- 
mains, then, the question whether a purely intellectual philosophy 
which owes its credibility exclusively to its reasonableness 
offers any appreciable increment to our serenity and fortitude of 
mind. In order to see whether this is so, let us examine for a 
moment one or two of the more comprehensive propositions to 
which philosophy in general seems to conduct us. 

One idea which modern philosophy, resting on modern science, 
tends to make exceedingly prominent, is that of universal order, or 
of an all-pervading uniformity. A mind disciplined in philosophic 
thought must learn to look on the most inexplicable of accidents 
and the most abnormal of events as something fixed and prede- 
termined. This habit of thought must, it is said, elevate the mind 
above the petty vexations of daily life. But is this really the case ? 
Does a philosopher escape from some biting disappointment by 
passing to the reflection that the disagreeable issue was properly 
caused ? We that the reflection itself has nothing of a con- 
solatory character, and that the recognition of fixity helps a man 
there its practical influence—that is to say, by checking useless 
regret and vain resistance in face of the unalterable. To take 
another case, will a man’s aversion to some disagreeable and con- 
temptible person of his acquaintance be diminished by the reflection 
that the distorted object is the result of forces which act uni- 
versally and necessarily? Possibly he may be able to press a 
drop of consolation from the consideration that the annoyance from 
which he is suffering is bound up with all the benefits of life, so 
that he must put up with the former as the price to be paid for the 
latter. But here again the relief seems tobe due not to the mere 
idea of necessity of arrangement, but to the effect of this idea on 
moral resolye and on action. On the other hand, it looks as 
though this idea, as a mere reflection, might just as easily 
augment as diminish the suffering. To remind a person that his 
present affliction is an integral part of the universe may be to add 
a new element of bitterness—namely, vexation at the constitution 
of this universe; and this is in fact the line of reflection with 
which a living poet meets the proffered consolation :—‘ Loss is 
common to the race.” It appears, then, that this philosophic idea 
of uniformity and necessity, even if capable of alleviating, is also 
capable of augmenting, our instinctive distress. 

A similar line of remark might be foltowed with respect to 
another idea made prominent in all forms of philosophy—namely, 
that of individual insignificanee in time and in space. In a sense 
it is not true that this is taught by philosophy, since the doctrine 
of necessary evolution has as its corollary the proposition that 
every individual is an indispensable link of a chain, But, sup- 
posing this idea to be taught, it is evident on a little reflection 
that the recognition of the truth, while it may serve with one 
order of minds to diminish the apparent magnitude of individual 
troubles, may tend in the case of another order of minds to 
intensify these troubles. For to discover that all we hold most dear 
is evanescent is itself a painful shock to which we have to 
accommodate ourselves. Besides, is it not manifest that, in pro- 
portion as the thought of personal insignificance tends to detract 
from the value of our sufferings, it must tend also to lower the 
dignity of our joys? For it surely throws a chilling shadow on 
the most perfect form of delight to reflect that, after all, it is 
but a momentary phase in a swift and unceasing process of change. 

There is one other philosophic idea the relation of which to 
habitual cheerfulness of mind we should have liked, if space 

rmitted, to illustrate rather fully. We refer to the conception 


of unreality which metaphysical speculation introduces into the 
We ean only just hint 


medium of our common-sense convictions, 
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at one or two of the questions here raised. For example, it seems 
as if an ce of the doctrine of relativity, by which all 
existence is said to be relative to conscious mind, might tend to 
soften the harsh aspect of our troubles. We much doubt, how- 
ever, whether a man would derive any appreciable consolation 
from the thought that some vexatious circumstance of life, say 
pecuniary pressure, exists only so long as he is conscious of it. 
As a basis for practical conduct, it may have value, but hardly as 
a bare reflection. Moreover, if it had any effect in this way in 
diminishing the pressure of adversity, 1t would also have an 
effect in lessening the cheering influence of prosperity. Again, 
does scepticism with t to the external world tend in any 
discoverable manner to affect our customary mental tone? 
Though, as Berkeley says, the existence or non-existence of an un- 
known material substance is of no practical consequence to man- 
kind, it is possible that as a subject of reflection it may have an 
appreciable effect on our comfort. Thus it would seem that the 
denial of a material entity is positively gratifying to a mind prone 
to inward meditation and the contemplation of conscious events ; 
‘whereas in the case of an ardent temperament, with full sensuous 
energy, any scepticism with reference to an independent world is 
apt to produce a rude shock. 

It would thus appear, from a hasty examination of the subject, 
that the consolatory function of philosophic ideas is extremely 
limited. Though most of the propositions of philosophy present 
certain agreeable aspects to a hopeful disposition, this advantage is 
seriously impaired by the fact that they often present gloomy 
aspects to a oe mind. Yet it would be an error to infer 
from this that philosophy brings no benefits to its possessor apart 
from its effects as an instrument of intellectual culture. The most 
abstract philosophical ideas may, as we have hinted, have a valu- 
able practical influence. As the most comprehensive summaries 
of our real knowledge, —— principles may be valuable 
guides to wise and a conduct. Thus, to give but one ex- 
ample, a man who ly recognizes the relative character of exist- 
ence may with a seek to dwell on the pleasant, and to put 
out of mind the ay events and circumstances of life, knowing 
that by so doing he is in fact altering the proportion of the realities 
themselves. It is only when philosophers thus transform their 
principles into maxims of practice that they also become wise men, 
as the Stoics were, notwithstanding the extravagance of some of 
their tenets. 


ENGAGED. 


T was asserted last season by ill-natured dowagers that several 
young ladies became engaged to their friends without any idea 
of marriage. Ifthis was really a true count, it shows that season 
belles can be wise in their generation. They see the numerous 
advantages enjoyed by their acquaintances, and think that 
they may as well put in their thumbs and pull out plums for them- 
selves, leaving the dry crust of matrimony to others. Several un- 
pleasant revelations were made last year which tend to prove that 
many women would, if they were allowed, turn marriage itself 
into a mere engagement. The exemption from di 
the comparative freedom from social restraints enjoyed by a girl 
who is engaged, are certainly to be envied. 1t is no wonder that 
those who are not admitted to such privileges should try to obtain 
them by a kind of fraud upon society. In America, and even in 
Canada, girls are not driven to this expedient. There they can 
take a man on trial. They can go with him to theatres 
and jes, just as in this country the servant maids can 
do with their young men while they are openly keeping com- 
pany. Young ladies feel a craving for such comradeship, and look 
with envy at the cook as she takes her Sunday out, and enjoys the 
society of a man whom, after all, she is not bound to a 
Under certain circumstances, engagement appears very preferable 
to iage in a girl's eyes. Her parents may be wealthier than 
her suitor, and her home happy. She has comfort without care. 
All she wants is a little more liberty, and this she obtains by an 
ent. She immediately finds that men cease to be afraid of 
her, and pay her an amount of attention to which she has hitherto 
been unaccustomed. She can refuse a disagreeable partner at a 
ball, as ske has a name available for all blanks on her card. 
She has the use of an escort without scandal, and if she likes it, 
she may wear out her old clothes, as her trousseau is supposed to be 
progress. If she is staying away from home, she need not 
downstairs all the morning, as she is supposed to be busy receiving 
and writing love-letters. Men have no share in these advantages, 
and it is not surprising that they should —— wish to 
shorten the term of probation. They may not flirt, and they find 
presents even more expensive than their tailor. Constant fetching and 
carrying becomes monotonous, and they soon notice a great falling 
off in the number of their invitations to dinner or the battue. The 


iss, will begin to cool in his ardour unless he is very delicately 
handled, and the’ difficult road to matrimony carefully smoothed 
It is at this pomt that many couples wreck their 
happiness, and, though lovers’ quarrels may renew love in a majority 
Of cases, resort to such an expedient must be very cautiously made, 


ble duties, - 


and the intending bride ought to be very sure of her lover before she 
tries it. In fact, looking at the question from a purely philosophical 
point of view and without bias, it may be a serious question 
whether a quarrel is ever really efficacious; because if it is not 
pereetly zeal it is obviously a failure, and if it is real it may be 

he young lady who tries such a stimulant must either be 
very sure of her lover, in which case he does not require it ; or she 
doubts him, in which case he will probably escape. We cannot 
recommend quarrels, then, even with high classical ——— in 
their favour, and, when investigating the natural history and habits 
of the engaged, we may for practical purposes leave them wholly 


aside. 

The conduct of engaged couples does not differ as widely as we 
— expect, so many are the conventional rules appointed 
to be observed on these occasions. Now and then we meet with 
a proud girl who refuses to be congratulated in the ordinary form, 
and who turns the subject or leaves the room when her approaching 
marriage is mentioned. For the most part such girls are really in 
love, and cannot bear to have what they look upon as sacred 
touched by rude fingers. It is torture to be made the subject of 
quizzing and feeble jokes. A sense of delicacy revolts from pro- 
titing by the opportunities made for the lovers’ meeting, and prying 
eyes render her position embarrassing and intolerable. Some- 
times, too, a girl professes complete indifference to her intended 
husband. She will not be seen speaking to him. She openly 
laughs at sentiment, and denies the existence of true love. She 
speers at moonlight walks, and keeps her engaged ring loose 
in her work-basket. Yet her i as they are, may 
be well calculated to stand the test of time and matrimony. It 
is perhaps more | we. to watch the behaviour of the 
young girl who is delighted with her lover and her prospects. 

ou are expected to congratulate her, not as a matter of form, but 
as it were spontaneously. You may see no great reason for con- 
gratulation. Ifa brilliant prospect is before her, you may think a 
different prospect might have been yet more brilliant. Her charms, 
you think, are such that she is almost thrown away upon the com- 
monplace object of her choice. You cannot see hi fections 
from her point of view, and would look forward to spending a life- 
time in his company with anything but pleasure. But you cannot 
reveal such feelings to her, let your knowledge of her ” ever 80 
intimate. She would think you cruel, hard-hearted, nay, worse 
than all, matter of fact. mere suspicion of common sense 
would destroy all the charm of the romance in her mind. She 
receives your congratulations with undisguised pleasure, and evi- 
dently believes all you ean possibly invent or say as to her good 
luck, her future oe her certainty of an exemplary husband. 
She would take it almost amiss if you hinted that the luck was 
all the other way, and that you look upon her lover as more 
fortunate than herself. She expects you to see through her eyes 
or not at all, and as she takes off her glove you know that 
she wishes you to admire a diamond ring on her third finger, and 
to ask her for the Ss of her swain to place opposite to 
hers in your book. These little traits are shown only at the first. 
As time goes on, she settles down to a more ic view of 
things. If you are in her confidence, she expects you to sit beside 
her and ask for biographical particulars concerning her intended, 
and to give her advice as to the management of her future house- 
hold. After a longer interval even these topics cease to be 
touched, and she ually becomes more like other people, always 
retaining a certain sense of her importance, and taking precedence 
in the family circle even of her elder sisters. But it is to members 
of her own sex that she is more especially interesting. Your 
partner at a ball or a dinner-table, if you remark on another lady 
of the party, very often adds to her account the almost whi 
remark that she is engaged. This is always said with a certain 
emphasis, as if it must be a point of the last importance. Though 
you should admire her yourself, the chances are that you do not feel 
particularly impressed by the information. En , you reflect, 
does not mean married. But apparently, and to judge from the 
way the engagement is spoken of, it means even more ; and if you 
venture to talk flippantly about love and marriage, you will pro- 
bably be very shortly and severely reproved. 

The behaviour of the engaged couple affords the idle spec- 
tator much food for amusing reflection; and not their behaviour 
only, but that of the family towards them. If they enter a room 
together, every one flies from it immediately as if they had the 
smallpox. If you come upon them in the library alone, you may 
not so much as pause to find your book, but must precipitately 
retreat, taking care to shut the door. e gentleman does not 
always seem to enjoy these conditions. He may not find con- 
versation very ready to hand, and may even like the society of others 
of his own sex. He may look back regretfully to the time when 
he could talk to her sisters, or rather when they were still willing 
to talk to him. He may be so cold-blooded as to anticipate 
a time when he and his wife will see almost too much of each 
other. When they go ®ut to walk or ride he may preier the 
company of the elder sister, who is a horsewoman; or of the 
younger, who sketches. He may like the singing of one, the 
wit of another, or possibly even the looks of a third. But 
he is not allowed to enjoy any of these thi Sisters 
who are loyal to each other would consider it shocking. He 
is bound to the one and the one only, and it is sad to see him some- 
times when a stampede takes place at his coming, as he hopelessly 
looks after the retreating and seats himself with an ill- 
suppressed yawn by the side of the engaged one. Hardiy less 
‘trymg is the fate of the lover who finds himself taken as a brother 


| 
male lover has to bear all the irksomeness of the situation. He 
has early used up his stock of pretty phrases. He cannot have 
the “‘ first kiss” twice over. He begins to grow critical about dress 
and manners, sensitive to the impression his beloved may make 
i; his friends, and, 7 exhausted the round of i 
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by the whole family at once, who has to kiss all his new sisters, 
and submit to the same familiarity, and even the same lectures, 
which their real brothers bear so badly. He cannot call them 
“girls” with a contemptuous accent on the word, nor can he 
shake himself loose from their embraces with “ rubbish” ora 
stronger expression. They give him commissions to execute in 
town which their brothers have long ago refused to undertake, and 
expect him to pay out of his own pocket for everything he gets 
them. In fact, he finds his position very unenviable; and, if he 
fails to divert their attention by bringing a friend upon the scene 
as a second victim to the family charms, he probably offends his 
ladylove by confiding to her that he is not engaged to all her 
sisters as well as to her, and only intends to marry one of 
the family. In some houses, too, a different kind of trial 
awaits the happy pair. They are never left alone together. 
Some mothers A. up the chaperon system in all its rigour 
till the knot is indissolubly tied. Perhaps, much as they 
may dislike it, the mother is wise in this. Those stolen kisses are 
very sweet, those squeezes of the hand at ing, those brief 
glances, those chance meetings which have about them so much 
of a delightful, naughty flavour. In one respect, however, not 
even parents of this kind are hard-hearted. The young people can 
correspond, and, on the lady’s side at least, this is no small 
privilege. Edwin does not find it easy — to write letters 
which do not wear any air of business about them, and wastes 
much paper and ink in notes which he tears up unsent. But 

ina scribbles away. While she is thus engaged an awe- 
struck hush ades the morning-room. She must not be inter- 
rupted on ary account. The sisters talk in a whisper, and if they 
wonder what on earth she can have to write in such quantities, 
they keep the wonder to themselves, only wishing their own turn 
may come soon. She covers side after side without a pause, and 
it 1s well if she does not cross. In her letters to them when 
she has been absent from home, one sheet of paper widely 
written more than sufficed ; but now it seems as if time only failed ; 
and yet she always complains, when the post is gone, that she has left 
out what she most wanted to say. To the effects of an en 
ment indeed, more or less definite, we are inclined to attribute 
three-fourths at least of the immense mass of manuscript sent 
daily to modern magazines. Young ladies develop suddenly a 
love of literature, and it must be confessed that, considering how 
little they have to say, it is strange how well they say it and at 
what length. It is happy, indeed, for everybody concerned when 
the engagement comes to its natural end, when the charming 
bride finds out that her husband is much like other husbands, and 
when letter-writing gives place to household cares. 


THE SOUTH-EAST OF MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


URISTS are seldom disposed to tarry on the threshold of their 
programme, and for this reason the district immediately beyond 
Chepstow is not as well known as it deserves. Not that there is not a 
continual flux of visitors to the Wye country, and a ceaseless pil- 
image to Tintern, the Wyndcliffe, and Piercetield, which the Wye 
Valley Railway will of course intensify; but a district which we 
believe to be comparatively pia! | is that which lies between 
Chepstow and Newport, including the south-east corner of Mon- 
mouthshire, and representing what is called Caldicot Hundred. 
Grouped with Chepstow, it is a field of much and varied interest 
to the archeologist and explorer of old ruins and memorials; yet 
we are told that, of the many visitors to the convenient and well- 
hostelry of the Beaufort Arms, but few trouble them- 
selves to look beyond the routine lions of the Wye tour. Few 
start on foot or in vehicle to explore Portskewit and Sudbrook 
Camp and the Aust Passage, to inspect the castle of 
Caldicot Calicot) and the lesser ruins of Penhow, 
Pencoed, Lianvair, and Striguil; few care to visit the episcopal 
of the see at Godwin’s pictu- 
ue private residence at Moyne’s Court yy, Or, pushi t 
Se. Pierre with its fine park trees and noble con of ge 
transport themselves into old Roman days amidst the straight 
roads and mosaic pavements which identify Caerwent with Venta 
Silurum and the course of the Via Julia. A due study of our 
Murray having satisfied us that not only was all this to be seen, 
but that within a half day’s drive was a cromlech of dimensions to 
justify a hunt across country, the inside of a fine week in Sep- 
tember was chosen for pitching tent in Chepstow and taking a 
closer survey of the notable features of the Caldicot Hundred. 
The rich alluvial lands and the abundance of picturesque wood and 
water noticeable about Chepstow must have marked it early for a 
place of great resort,and there may be something in Leland’s theory 
that “when Caergwent began to decay then Chepstow to 
flourish.” But, in truth, its co ing position near the conflu- 
ence of Wye and Severn, to say psa, be! the many charms of a 
pleasant and fertile neighbourhood, must have attracted different and 
successive generations to the mart of Cheap-stowe. Not far hence, 
at Portskewit, Porth-iscoed, or the “ Port of the Wood,” Earl Harold 
built a hunting seat for King Eadward in pleasant nearness to the 
forests of Wentwood and Chepstow, and there is abundant proof of 
later Norman occupation of all the strongholds and broad rich lands 
of the Hundred. At an early period the town secured the advan- 
tage of an excellent bridge, and the modern visitor has the plea- 
sure of ger ore | the marvel of Brunel’s bridge, combining the 
principles of Telford's suspension and Stephenson’s tubular ar hag 


and connecting the deep limestone cutting on the Gloucestershire 
side of the Wye with Chepstow and Monmouthshire. That bridge 
was opened in 1852; and foremen engaged in the work still speak 
with enthusiasm of the pluck and courage with which the great engi- 
neer laid himself out for the critical trial of his bold conception. 
The quarter of a century that has since elapsed has fully justi- 
fied tis calculations, and whilst the grand old castle slum- 
bers on the riverside rock out of which it seems to have grown, 
the om of Brunel has made the open lands within the town walls 
a field for engineering feats of a kindred and even bolder character ; 
tubular and suspension bridges being built there for far-away 
towns and rivers, and a number of minor associated industries 
having started up coincidently to improve the trade of the district. 

Glancing at the town, we will give the first place to the church of 
St. Mary, said to be the sole survivor of four. Its connexion with 
the Benedictine priory, and the fact of its having had a Norman 
baron for founder, raise the expectation of characteristic architecture. 
But the result of inspection is not entirely agreeable. Church- 
wardens have done their worst to disguise the glories of the original 
building ; which, however, may be traced after some scrutiny in the 
rows of circular arches in the ancient nave, supported on massive 
square piers. Over these arches are triforia, apertures pierced in the 
wall, and a range of early Norman clerestory windows, the triforia 
being somewhat different on either side. Alterations as late as 
1837 appear to have aimed at obscuring to the utmost the original 
structure ; and one bay of the nave has gone, as well as (if Coxe the 
historian of Monmouthshire is correct) a central tower ; but at the 
west end a Norman portal, richly adorned with chevrons and zigzag 
mouldings, with three round-headed windows above it, impresses the 
stranger with an idea of the original grandeur of the edifice, and the 
result disposes him to accept the dictum of an eminent authority, that 
“ among the accumulations of successive periods of barbarism there 
lies concealed the nearly perfect nave of no contemptible Norman 
minster.” On the whole, however, it must be confessed that a sense 
of spoilt work predominates, so much have narrow-minded puritans 
and matter-of-fact vestries succeeded in concealing beauties which 
had their birth in a more tasteful age. One good feature of St. 
Mary’s is a charming peal of bells, which at fixed hours plays a 
particular psalm-tune. 

More worthy to detain the visitor is Chepstow Castle, a 
highly picturesque and fairly preserved ruin, seeming to form 
an upper continuation to the steep platform of limestone 
which is washed by the Wye, and descends to the water’s edge in 
bold escarpments. The river skirts it to the north, the main 
entrance is to the east, and on the south a deep dingle of timbered 

nsward makesa natural dry moat, and divides it from the town 
wall. The effect of passing in succession the four courts which 
mount higher and higher up the rocky platform is that, when the 
last and western drawbridge is crossed, and the stranger finds his 
way into the sward beyond, he is within a field's length of the top 
of the town, which he had quitted to enter the castle at the bottom 
and water-side. The ground-plan covers three acres, and is divided 
into four courts, each with itsseparate defences ; and it is probable that 
the present structure dates from the reigns of the three Edwards, 
though vestiges of the castle of the Norman FitzOsborn, Earl of 
Hereford, of the eleventh century, are to be seen in the keep. To 
the right of the first court are the offices, with a chamber for 
dungeon or cellar excavated in the rock. To the left is a drum- 
tower, associated chiefly with the name of the regicide He 
Marten, who was confined here twenty years, and buried, wit 
an acrostic epitaph, in St. ‘sChurch. There is an oratory in 
an upper story of this ed Marten’s tower which is of rare 
beauty, lighted by a pointed east window, ornamented by ball- 
flower mouldings, and having a piscina near the south 
window. In the second court are the remains of the original 
Norman keep, a good deal altered, and exhibiting, amongst 
other diversities of masonry, courses of brick and tile which 
possibly may have been taken from Roman work. It is pierced with 
pointed windows, and from the outlook on the north side may be seen 
the Lancant rocks and Bannager crags on the opposite side of the 
Wye, the Wyndelifie, and a world of beautiful and romantic 
scenery. The most noticeable chamber of the inner courts is a 
very striking hall, with pointed arches and elaborately carved 
windows, ninety feet long and thirty broad. The remains of an 
elegant arch, enriched with foliage and triglyphs, which supported 
the roof, spring from the walls ; and many vestiges of Gothic splen- 
dour are to be noted in this spacious apartment. The details of the 
western end of the castle, with drawbridge, moat, portcullis, &c., 
are of later date and less remarkable work, and are approachable 
at present only through a sallyport in the south wall. It would 
seem that there was here a private way to the river, which was 
more than once used in the sore distress of the garrison. 

There is not much remaining of the walls and fortifications of 
the town, save a stone gate at the top of the main street, and a 
range of wall flanked by towers surrounding the old port, of which 
a good view is got from the railway in going to Portskewit. Thither 
it is an easy run to inspect the Blackrock and the New Passage, 
and to see how the ferry does its work in transporting passengers 
between South Wales and Bristol ; and time might be worse spent 
than in studying the railway piers, the interlacing beams, and the 
mechanism of the lifts and galleries. But within half a mile, a 
little nearer Newport on the coast line, hard by the camp of Sud- 
brook, there are signs of a still greater movement—the construction 
of a tunnel across the P: , of which a beginning has been made 
by sinking a shaft of two hundred feet under the cover of a tem- 
porary building. The place where this work is going on is close to 
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+ of singular interest—namely, the lines of an entrenchment 
in the form of a strung bow, whose cord is the seacoast. This 
entrenchment, which is triple on the land side, with two ditches, 
the exterior ramparts being low, the inner as much as twenty feet 
high, was manifestly raised against foes from inland. The entrance 
was at the north, and the distance from that point to the cliff is 
some seventy-seven yards, the cord being two hundred yards. This 
camp has afforded field for divers conjectures to the antiquary, and 
some have fancied it a Roman maritime station for landing troops for 
the Silurian campaign. Archdeacon Coxe surmises with more pro- 
bability that it was occupied, if not constructed, by Harold during 
his invasion of Gwent. side it, and just outside the rampart on 
the Portskewit side, is a ruined chapel and churchyard, bearing wit- 
ness to the ravages of the encroaching sea and tides. It was of no 
great size, but there is a tradition of burials there within living 
memory; and though there are now no signs of a population for 
whom such a Pm. have served, it is conjectured that it must 
have adjoined a great mansion of old, for John Southbrooke, in the 
twelfth century, is mentioned as entitled to houseboot and heyboot, 
from the Conquest, for his house at South-brooke. Whilst mention- 
ing ruined chapels, we may speak of Runston, a desolated hamlet of 
a weird and lonely character near the domain of St. Pierre, where 
another ruined sanctuary, and the barren vestiges of numerous 
foundations, find their only tenants in the moping owl and other 
night birds. This state of things is said to be the result of a 
wholesale eviction having more or less reference to squatters and 

r-rates, and is traditionally associated with an old hag’s curse. 
Bat Runston was left unvisited in order to allow time for Caldicot, a 
castle of much more consequence than might have been expected so 
near Chepstow. It is amile and a half from Portskewit,and the build- 
ing isa sample of good military architecture, mostly Late Decorated. 
Caldicot, or Cil y Coed (“ skirt of the wood”), lies in a marshy plain 
traversed by the brook Nedern, which flows from Caerwent, and, 
winding round the east and south sides of the castle, falls into the 
Severn at Caldicot Pill. In shape an irregular polygon running 
mainly east and west, its walls are complete save tor a short space 
to the east. There are drum towers at intervals, and a massive 
round tower keep at the north-west corner. Though the materials 
of the walls are coarse, the facing of the towers with hewn grit 
stone, neat and compact, gives an impression of cunsiderable 
splendour ; and the elaborate details of the great gateway, where 
part of the battlement rests on corbels sculptured into heads and 
supporting small pointed arches, instead of a horizontal stone 
course, confirm this impression. On each side of the gateway isa 
uare tower, round which, as round the main tower, a string-course 

is carried. The machicolations and the groined roof in the 
over the gateway bespeak both taste and lavish expenditure on the 
of the builders. In the back of a fireplace in the north wall 
is some herring-bone masonry, Caldicot, which shows in its archi- 
tecture a Norman origin with later additions and finishing touches, 
belonged to the Bohuns, Earls of Hereford, and passing by marriage 
to Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, was annexed to 
the Duchy of Lancaster by Henry VIII. Considering the little 
care that appears to be taken of it by the Duchy, from which it is 
held on lease, it is wonderfully perfect, and will well repay a visit. 
About a mile and a half further inland, on the same brook 
Nedern, is the hali-forgotten Caerwent, or Venta Silurum, once the 
station of the second Augustan legion, and situated on the Via Julia, 
running from Caerleon through it to Chepstow or to Caldicot 
Pill. Situated on a high ground and surrounded by Roman walls 
in the plan of a parallelogram, an area of forty acres, 500 yards 
long by 400 wide, still encioses the vestiges of two tesselated pave- 
ments, a Roman villa with hypocausts, baths for private use, and 
chambers connected therewith ; and in some parts of the outside of 
the walls, where the facings are removed, herring-bone masonry is 
observable. In these walls have been found strong nails and 
staples, to which are supposed to have been hooked the boats which 
of old navigated what is now grqund covered with turnips and 
mangolds ; but for any treasures of old Caerwent, in the shape of 
statues, coins, or indications of civilized life, the inquirer must 
make his way to Caerleon-on-Usk, which, with Mr. Lee for its good 
genius, has provided a museum for its own Noman treasures as 
well as for those of its neighbours at Caerwent. It is very evident 
that the church of Caerwent is much indebted to the materials 
of the Roman town. It has a high embattled tower, with a porch 
and a rich doorway, and gives traces of two aisles in arches and 
windows now filled up. The early English arcades, with rather 
flat arches in the south chancel wall, are remarkable. ‘lhe road past 
Caerwent in the direction of Usk leads to Wentwood forest and 
the picturesque ruin of Llanvair, which lies about two miles to 
the north-west, another ruin, Penhow, being about a mile and half 
from Llanvair; but neither of these can compete fora moment with 
Caldicot. Atadistance of four miles to the north of Caerwen 
through Shirenewton, and over some very high and rough ground 
in the region of Earlswood and in the parish of Newchurch, there 
was promise of “a very perfect cromlech, the only one in the 
county.” By steady perseverance under difliculties it was at length 
reached, and was found at the corner of a field by the roadside, 
where, by the testimony of an octogenarian farmer, it has had 
much adv to survive the cupidity of road-makers, who looked at 
its capstone, weighing thirteen tons, asa mine of road material. 
It was not, however, perfect as regards its “situs.” This 
capstone, which was thirteen feet long by tive or six broad, 
and from two to three feet in thickness, has been displaced from its 
original poise, and its support to the south is slipped between 
two side stones, Four stones seem to have helped to support it 


originaliy on either side, and there is a distinct opening to the 
east. It is curious that on the under-surface of the capstone 
three very evident indentations show exactly the delicate point 
of contact between it and its props; and what is also curious 
is that there are traces all around of the embankment, or barrow, 
which it is pretty well agreed at one time or another invariably 
covered these prehistoric sepulchres. A British camp, call 
Gaerfawr, is in the next parish; but this, like Llanvair Castle, 
could only be sighted from a distance. 

We have yet to glance at the two pleasant ecclesiastical houses 
of Mathern and Moyne’s Court, which are within an easy walk of 
Chepstow. Mathern, now a farmhouse leased to a tenant by the 
Bishop of Llandaff, was inhabited by his predecessors till 1706, 
It has traces of a palace of quadrangular form, and its tower, 
gateway, and mullioned windows bespeak its former grandeur. 

n the old church, which has a nave with aisles, a chancel, and 
lofty square tower, with some early English arcades in the in- 
terior, there is a tablet to the memory of Tewdrig, King of Gwent 
and Morganwg, slain at the battle of Tintern, a.p. 600, and com- 
memorative of a stone coffin containing his skeleton found by 
Bishop Godwin. The date is so far a trap that the custodian ap- 

seriously offended on being corrected when he asserted 
that the church was built in6004.p. It was, apparently, not clear 
to him that the palace and precincts were not all of the same 
remote period. On one old memorial stone in the churchyard he 
was very strong. It was the bond jide prototype of a familiar 
epitaph, beginning 

John Lee’s dead, that good old man, 
We ne’er shall see him more, 


and ending with rhyming particulars of the colour of his coat and 
the manner of its buttonment. The neighbouring mansion of 
Moyne’s Court, or Monk's Court, is quite as picturesque and in- 
teresting. Apparently at one time a religious house connected with 
Mathern, it seems to have been rebuilt in 1601-17 by Bishop 
Godwin as a private residence, and passed from him to his relative 
Richard Hughes. It is a mansion within a quadrangle, entered 
through a large stone gateway older than the house, composed of 
a high portal flanked by tall and slender side towers. ‘I'wo de- 
faced Roman inscriptions built into the walls of the courtyard had 
gone, it turned out, the way of all Roman stones, to Caerleon ; 
but, in compensation for the absence of these, we were shown the 
lines and elevation of a former building in a contiguous orchard, still 
calied Monk’s Mead. It was of irregular shape, and not unlike a 
moderate-sized camp, having tokens of entrenchment. But what 
was most notable connected with it was three wych elms, giant 
trees, two of which measured twenty-one feet in girth at five 
feet from the ground, a measurement that exceeds by a foot the 
king of the wych elms and other trees in the beautiful and spacious 
woods of Piercefield. These last are too well known “ pictoribus 
ay poetis” to need description here; but no one, however 
indifferent to ordinary sight-seeing fashions, can aflord to neglect 
them when he is investigating the environs of Chepstow and 


Caldicot. 


EVENINGS ABROAD. 


ie evenings at home are sometimes dull, evenings abroad are 
often nearly intolerable, and most people must have learned by 
sad experience that they are among the most serious drawbacks to 
the pleasures of travel. They are all very well of course in great 
capitals, though even there they may easily begin to drag heavil 

if you are thrown back upon the resources of the place wi 

no better company than your own. You dine when you please, and 
linger over dinner as long as you like; dally with your coflee and 
cigar, and drop in at the opera or theatre ; and, it you care to make 
a study of the follies of mankind, you may carry on your investi- 
gations into the small hours. Nor need your evenings be dull 
in the height of summer when you are taking your recreation 
in a pedestrian tour among the mountains. Whether you like it 
or not, you must half turn night into day. Courting repose in 
any inn of Switzerland or Tyrol after, say, 5.30 in the morning, 
is a fruitless strain on the flesh and a sore vexation of the spirit. The 
household has been astir with the early cocks; guides and porters 
have been clamouring under your windows ; thundering knocks have 
come to the doors of the drowsy neighbours on either side of you, 
who have proceeded to make their tuilets with blundering alacrity ; 
and every ert of the partitions and flooring in the wooden-built 
house has been creaking and groaning in the general scramble. 
Consequently in self-de.ence you fall into the prevailing habits, 
and to escape the sullerings which experience has taught you 
to dread, are constrained into retiring to bed betimes. eS 
make a long siesta somewhere in the middle of the day; 
arrange to arrive late at your destination, for what you may call 
either dinner or supper; and then stretch your stillening muscles 
in a gentle stroll in the twilight, belore resigning yourself to 


Mut the cities on the Continent are few and far between where 
one can count with any contidence on a lively evening, and it is 
only during the longest days of the year that things are much 
better even in the mountains. Most people take the late summer 
or the early autumn for their tours, partly from choice, partly 
from necessity; and, so far as the weather is concerned, they act 
wisely, xcept in seasons so very exceptional as the present, from 
the middle ot August to the middle of October you may reckon 
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upon the best weeks in the year. You seldom experience the op- 
= heat that turns a railway carriage into something like a 
kish bath, and makes it a distressing effort to toil up from 
the depths of some Alpine valley towards the cooler atmo- 
sphere on the heights. On the contrary, the air is crisp in the 
e even when the sun is powerful; the lights are clear, 
and the shadows sharp; you step out briskly, and come early to 
your destination after a walk that you have thoroughly enjoyed. 
Bat then comes that inevitable compensation which always mars 
the most agreeable of the days we pass on earth. The sun has been 
sloping swiftly towards the west as you dipped into the bottom of 
the valley where you intend to . Just as you reach the door 
of theinn you have seen his disc disappear behind the mountains, 
and before you have made your simple toilet arrangements the rosy 
reflections of his beams are dying off the opposite spite per By 
the time you have supped it is pitch dark or nearly so, and yet it 
wants a good three hours of bedtime on the most favourable com- 
putation. You may be fortunate in your chance companions, or 
you may not; in any case the stranger must have no ordinary 
powers of conversation who can distract your mind for half an hour 
from the hardness of the unaccommodating chair on which you are 
fidgeting. The blankness of the dimly-lighted salle-a-manger, with 
its whitewashed walls picked out with w and unpainted 
deal, begins to weigh upon you; you cannot well wile away 
the time with wine or spirits; for wine is sure to be 
sour, and the spirits are harsh and fiery. You get up and 
go to the door; there is no moon, as it happens, and the twinkle 
of the stars does not do much towards iieabantiog the scenery. 
However, in your desperation you take heart of and 
plunge out into the darkness in slippers borrowed from the 
use. But the stones of the village street are trying for 
feet that have already done a long day’s work, and after 
stumbling down to the bridge, where you stand and chill yourself 
for a minute or so over the rush of the glacier water, you retrace 
ror steps towards the light and comparative warmth you have 
ft. By this time you might be thankful for the well-thumbed 
Galignani or the local news-sheet which you cast aside fastidiously 
before making your sortie; but Galignant is in the hands of an 
elderly gentleman who has evidently set himself to study it 
methodically, while the voracious German who was your vis-a-vis 
at supper is nodding lethargically over the cantonal Zeitung. So 
there is nothing for it but to retire to your slip of a chamber, where 
you make yourself as comfortable as circumstances will allow 
on the bed, balancing your tallow candle on a chair at your elbow. 
You fall back on the slender literary resources of your knapsack, 
and try to bury yourself in the Murray or Baedeker which you have 
already learned pretty well by heart, Fancy what it would be to 
be condemned in similar circumstances to such literary companion- 
ship through a succession of solitary evenings in England, admi- 
rable as both authors may be in their way. Or, if you have been 
creditably provident, you may have provided yourself with a port- 
able volume from a t edition of the poets, in which case you 
will probably doze prematurely away over the small type that is 
80 painful to decipher. 

But, after all, these evenings in the Alps are preferable to 
evenings in provincial cities. Among the mountains you have at 
least passed the day in invigorating air that prepares you for a re- 
action of languid drowsiness, and you come in quite sufficiently 
tired to be content to go to bed at abnormal hours. But a pic- 
turesque old town, or a succession of picturesque old towns, 
adorned by art and hallowed by associations, is a graver in- 
fliction. You pride yourself on investigating things critically and 
appreciatively, and have resolutely set your face against the practice 
ot our American cousins and of those British tourists who are con- 
tracted for inherds. You thoroughly agree with the guide-books 
when they tell you that, to do justice to such or such a place, you 
must devote at least several days to it; and you have registered a 
vow that, so far as in you lies, you will invariably act up to your 
principles. So you go about the streets, and visit the churches, 
and gaze on the paintings, with an ardour which in the 
hi gee is by no means factitious. By means of corruption or 

ite diplomacy, you force doors where the general public is 


enied; you disturb custodians in the middle of their dinner- | 


hour; you give yourself a pain in the neck by staring up at spires 
and fantastic gables ; you poke down back streets in da | of foun- 
tains, and lose yourself in mazes of odoriferous courts in looking 
after houses that have stories attached to them. But, being nothing 
more than an amateur and a smatterer in art, architecture, and 
omomggr all these things begin insensibly to become weari- 
some. You catch yourself consulting your watch with significant 
frequency in making the round of some fascinating gallery or 
rauseum ; and, on some idle pretext or another, you more fre- 
quently beat a retreat to your hotel. You have cut up the day by 
an untimely dinner-hour, which has deprived you of one invaluable 
resource for the evening; and the odds are that by the time the 
shadows are settling down you are already painfully impressed with 
the tedium of life. You walk out, are lucky if there is 
light enough to afford an occasional pict ue effect of some 
roof or turret thrown out against the sky way of raising 
our spirits and reminding you of your self-imposed duties. 
earer the earth there is nothing enlivening, and you might 

ine that the whole of the population were in the habit of going 

to bed with their poultry, were it not for the gleam from the 
windows of some uninviting-looking café or Bierbrauereit. Such 
reflections from the oil wicks within doors are about the only 

ts in the place, except for the lamp that occasionally twinkles 


over some image of the Blessed Virgin. If you attempt to stick to 
the pavement, you had better set your feet down carefully, for each 
citizen paves, or does not pave, before his door as seems good in 
his own eyes. As for the carriage-way, it is composed of blocks 
set roughly on edge, with a multiplicity of tiny reservoirs to catch 
the rain water. But, if little is visible to the eye, your sense of smell 
is in the fullest activity. All the scents of the city, subdued during 
the day, appear to disengage themselves at sundown; and whiffs of 
extraordinary retreat on you from the side lanes as yougo 
along. The cats are out making holiday among the refuse-heaps ; 
and their screams and caterwaulings as they fall out over some 
choice piece of offal are anything but exhilarating to the spirits, 
however well they may harmonize with the scene, Although in the 
course of your various wanderings you have learned perforce to 
take some pleasure in your own society, yet the craving grows on 
you for other company, and you have a longing fo exchange the 
darkness for the light. So you think you may as well drop in on 
one of the evening gatherings of the citizens. If you are in 
Germany, every narrow table in the beer cellar is crowded with 
a mixture of broadcloth and blouses. Each man as he sits behind 
his tin-topped mug or his long glass is busily blowing a 
cloud of tobacco smoke, which you may easily tell comes 
from native produce. Through it all is a predominating 
odour of the sausages hissing in the kitchen next door; the 
deafening sound of excited discussion explodes the error 
that the Germans are a silent people; your blinking eyes 
oe to water; a cough comes from your irritated lungs; and 
although as a veteran traveller you have long ceased to be fas- 
tidious, you scarcely care to compete for a seat on one of the un- 
promising benches, and prefer to beat a hasty retreat. 

The French café is a shade more endurable, though not by 
any means more lively. There are the same broadcloth and 
blouses in illustration of the popular ideas of a and frater- 
nity, but there is not the same crush of guests, The maire is playing 
dominoes with the notary, and the rest of the townsfolk in their 
several degrees are amusing themselves in one way or another. A 
couple of young men about town are working at billiards with 
pointless cues on a table that has been patched like a 's 
cloak, with cushions as hard as the nether millstone. The host 
quits his friends for a moment, and comes very civilly to take 
your commands. But you are not in Germany, where the beer 
at least is good, and any consommations you ask for here are 
pretty sure to be poisonous. The coffee is chicory to the taste 
and weak toast-and-water to the eye. The cognac, if you are 
in luck, is honest potato, although you fancy you detect in its 
savour the traces of the potato disease; and though the eau 
sucré of beetroot sugar may be good of its kind, it is not a 
beverage appreciated by an Englishman. Nor is the nourish- 
ment provided for the mind much more stimulating than that 
supplied for the body. The journal they bring you is the 
official or opposition organ of the department; the questions over 
which it grows abusive are of purely local interest; and there 
is but a meagre sprinkling of antiquated to an in 
tolerable proportion of advertisements and feuslleton. Rather 
than run a course of nocturnal adventures like these, which the 
experienced tourist knows beforehand must turn out unsatisfactorily, 
he prefers to consign himself to solitary confinement in his — 
ment; where the oppression of the silent system must weigh on 
his mind if he po. to distract himself with reading or writing. 
He has not the consolatory prospect of early rising, since the day is 
sure to be long enough in any case, without anticipating the ordi- 

breakfast hour; and the gloom of a re sombre 
as the last must cast its shadows in the brightest hours of the 
noonday on the masterpieces of the Diirers and the Hans Memlings, 
the Von Steinbachs and the Peter Vischers. 


THE RITUALISM OF ANTI-RITUALISTS, 


said ay 6 that the 
revalence of Popery may be ex , a8 Topsy explained 
“ wicked heart.” And there is some plausibility in the explana- 
tion. Many of the characteristics popularly regarded as Popish, 
and which are found, though not exclusively, in the Church of Rome, 
do in fact belong to human nature, as it is; whether or not owing 
to its “‘ corruption,” we need not here discuss. One of these pecu- 
liarities is the attaching what looks like a fanciful or 

value to external forms, or, in other words, a love of ceremonial. 
And, accordingly, one of the commonest charges against Popery, 
or whatever is sup to approximate to it, is that it is a 
religion of forms and ceremonies. But this is true in a measure of 
every religion, and, we may add, is pre-eminently trae of some, like 
Quakerism, which are at the very opposite extreme of the theolo- 
gical compass. Indeed, it would hardly be a paradox to say that 
those creeds which profess the most thorough contempt or 
dislike of outward formsare apt to be, in theirown way, the most 
rigidly formal. It is the old story of Diogenes “trampling on 
the pride of Plato,” as he planted his unwashed feet on the 
luxurious carpet “ with a greater pride of his own,” which “shone 
through the rents in his ragged mantle.” There was far more 
ritualism really in Bishop Hooper's obstinate refusal to be con- 
secrated ina scarlet vestment than in the advice of his brother 
prelates that he should conform in such matters to the ordi 
practice of the Church. Great, it has sometimes been observed, 
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is the faith of infidels, and great certainly is the ritual exclusive- 
ness of the fiercest of “ 
so amusingly, one might almost say grotesquely, illustrated of late 
by a storm an a teacup wherewith .* Evangelical press has been 
enlivening the dulness of the silly season, that we shall offer no 
apology to our readers for recalling a controversy in which it seems 
difficult at first sight to understand how any rational being could 
take part, and to which even Lord Penzance, if it were brought 
before him, could hardly be expected to lend a patient ear. 
It appears that the other day Canon Ryle, who is well known as 
one of the ablest and most straightforward of the leading Evan- 
icals, preached in a surplice and black stole at a church near 
wick; both because, as he has since explained, no gown 
was provided, and on the obvious — of conforming 
in courtesy to the ordinary custom of the church where he 
was officiating. Hereupon a loud outery was raised in the 
organs of his y, which has not been aillayed by his not un- 
natural rejoinder that the substance of the sermon is more im- 
rtant than the garment worn by the preacher, and that for 
imself he “would far rather listen to a lively, searching, ringing 
Gospel sermon from a man in a surplice than to a dull, dreary, 
mumbling, stupid homily from a man in a black gown ”—against 
which latter manner of discourse it seems to be unkindly implied 
that a black gown is not found to be an absolutely infallible pre- 
servative. Nor did he improve matters by the further remark that 
he actually prefers wearing a stole over his surplice, because without 
it “a clergyman looks like a surpliced adult chorister.” Such 
acts and avowals coming from such a man are not to be en- 
dured, and great is the wrath brought down on his de- 
voted head. One “ lical Churchman” writes to the 
Rock to suggest the establishment of Free Church of England 
services in every parish where the churches are Ritualistic—that 
is, where the surplice is worn in the pulpit—to which the editor 
expresses his full assent. “A Nobleman’s Chaplain,” who is evi- 
dently resolved to take the bull by the horns and meet any plea 
of necessity which might be urged in Mr, Ryle’s defence, contents 
himself with briefly recording how he was once asked to take duty 
in a church where no gown was to be had, and that he therefore 
went into the pulpit and preached in his coat, adding, “So should 
all Evangelicals do”; to which again the approving editor adds 
“Certainly.” Mr. “P. Leigh” bitterly inveighs agaimst the 
fatal inconsistency of an Evangelical leader, who ought to 
“ abstain from all appearance of evil,” “going and preaching in a 
surplice and stole, where the Psalms are chanted and Hymns 
Ancient and Modern are used,” thus aiding and abetting “ the first 
symptom of a dreadful Ritualistic plague,” which only “ reaches 
its climax in”—but reverence for sacred subjects precludes our 
finishing the quotation. Another correspondent, under the somewhat 
questionable signature of “Presbyter Cambridgensis,” contributes 
what professes to be “the Summing-up of the Controversy ” ; and 
certainly he sums up in a very Ritualistic fashion, though the ritual is, 
of course, of a usly Protestant complexion. He thinks that 
“ all Protestant clergymen would do well to make the gown a dis- 
tinctive badge, under all cércumstances,” winding up with what will 
probably strike most of his readers as a novel, however brilliant, 
suggestion as to the etymology of the other offending article of 
dress. ‘As to the stole, it is simply stolen—from Rome—and 
ought to be so re; ” So im is the editor of the Rock 
with “ this sensible letter,” that he announces that it must close 
the controversy. We should hardly, however, do justice to the 
force of the ent if we did not cite the still more remarkable 
testimony of “ Beta” and “C. H. Davis.” The surplice has been 
denounced, and is said to be cherished by its admirers, as “a rag 
of Popery,” indicating some still remaining connexion between the 
Anglican and the unreformed Churches. “Beta” keenly appre- 
ciates the point of the argument, and urges the invariable 
use of the gown, because it “ visibly links on with the Continental 
Churches of the Reformation, and its disuse in severing this visible 
link: marks a de from Scriptural principles.” This is to 
attribute to the ceremonial use of the gown the utmost importance 
which the extremest Ritualist is aceused of attaching to asurpliee 
or achasuble. It might be added that, to mark the visible link 
of union with Geneva, “Beta” should insist on the use of a 
pudding-sleeved instead of an academical gown, and that he has 
ntly overlooked the circumstance that members of Roman 
lie religious orders often preach in their black habits without 
any surplice. Hut let that pass. We have reserved to the last 
Mr. C. H. Davis's startling but very practical suggestion in repl 
to Mr. Ryle’sdefence of stoles as distinguishing clergymen from adult 
surpliced choristers. He of course advises all the Protestant clergy 
at once to drop their black stoles, which have been pronounced to 
be just as illegal as the coloured stoles of the Ritualists, and adds that 
the “adult choristers ” to whom Mr. Ryle refers have just as much 
moral and legal right to wear stoles as to wear surplices, And 
moreover—which is the great point—every man and woman in the 
congregation has just the same right to wear a surplice and stole 
as the choir, and if they would only exercise this right—more 
particularly “ the ladies; why not?”—it would have the double 
advantage of abolishing the anomalous innovation of stoled priests 
and surpliced choirs, by “ taking the shine out of the whole affair.” 
By a slight extension of the same principle, it might obviously be 
visable for the ladies and gentlemen of the congregation to 
ps gee at Ritualistic churches in albs and chasubles, and thus take 
shine out of “the idolatrous vestments of the mass.” They would 
on violate no law of Church or State in doing so, and might, as 
Mz. Davis puts it, “show things up in their true light, and help to 


rid us of the innovation.” There is Jewish, if not Christian, pre- 
cedent for such an arrangement, for the worshippers at synagogues 
appear in a sort of white vestment, not unlike a cope. 

t may be objected that so far we have been dealing with 
newspaper correspondents, who are given, especially when 
writing anonymously in religious journals, to indulge rather freely 
the privilege of talking nonsense, Still it must be admitted that 
most of these writers are disposed to abuse their privilege, while, 
on the other hand, two of them, as we have seen, sign their names, 
and the letters of three more are expressly endorsed by the editor. 
But, moreover, he has not been content with throwing open his 
correspondence columns to Ritualistic controversy ; two ‘Occa- 
sional Notes” are added—one on the stole, the other on the sur- 
plice. As to the stole, we are reminded that it is equally illegal 
whatever be its colour, and “ this circumstance renders the conduct 
of the War Office in the matter of Woolwich Garrison Church ”— 
where it is apparently worn—“so peculiarly distressing”; for if 
the chaplain disobeys the law, what discipline can be maintained 
among the troops? “The whole matter ”—whether of the stole 
generally or of Woolwich is not very clear—“is exceedingly 
grave, and we do not intend to let it rest.” But though 
the stole is bad enough, the surplice—which surely is 
legal, not to say compulsory—is evidently a great deal 
worse. ‘When this equivocal vestment managed to perch 
on Canon Ryle’s shoulders”—it seems to have a kind of 
evil vitality of its own—“it occupied a coign of vantage that no 
such ‘rag of Popery’ ever did before.” We read elsewhere in the 
same paper that “ Ritualistic spirits” have taken to appearing at 
séances in veils and crosses, and perhaps they also drop surplices 
on the.shoulders of unwary preachers, At all events, since “ Ryle 
has preached in his surplice,” young curates will be eager to 
“escape from the sombre tant and come forth as white 
butterflies.” And the question is asked, “ How can we do other- 
wise than detest a garment which (in the pulpit, at all events) 
is not only unbecoming in itself, but charged with so many painful 
associations and reminiscences?” Why the surplice should be 
more inherently unbecoming in the pulpit than in the reading-desk, 
or what are the painful reminiscences, is left unexplained. And 
if itis “‘ detestable” at all, it must surely be detestable everywhere. 
But the writer proceeds to state—in questionable grammar—that 
“ its rejeetion or resumption are the marks of a rising or a falling 
Protestantism ”"—the artéculus stantis vel cadentis LEeclesi 
and subjoins the still more puzzling historical comment 
that “our forefathers cast it off when they cast off Popery.” 
If he refers to the Commonwealth period, his statement is intelli- 

ible; but our forefathers are commonly supposed to have cast off 

‘opery a century earlier, when they certainly did not also reject 
the surplice, but distinetly retained it. There is altogether some~ 
thing very wonderful about the whole affair—not about the fact of 
Canon Ryle’s preaching in his surplice, which any sensible man 
would have done under the circumstances, but about the flutter 
which so simple a procedure has caused in the Evangelical dove- 
cotes. And the most obvious inference to be drawn from the angry 
comments it has evoked is that no class of persons lay so great a 
stress on the critical importance of ritual details as those who 
announce their solemn determination to leave no stone unturned 
for the suppression of Ritualism. 


THE TRADE IN NEWS. 


HE practice of publishing the Reports of Parliamen 
T Committees previously to the publication of the parr rend 
on which these ——- are based is rather illogical, and ought 
to be, if not absolutely ibited, at least discouraged. A 
Parliamentary Committee is by no means an infallible body ; 
and though on im questions there is much curiosity to 
know its decision, it is of more advantage to the public to be able 
to judge how far the Report ds with the evidence taken 
than to know merely what the Committee thinks. At any rate 
it is a great pity that the evidence collected by Committees does 
not receive the same attention as the Reports of those bodies, for 
some startling di cies are thus occasionally overlooked. We 
do not mean to s that this is the case with the Report of 
the Committee on the Post Office Telegraph system which has 
lately appeared ; for, as far as the practical questions immediately at 
issue are concerned, the Report is a very fair deduction from the 
testimony collected. There is, however, one very interesting question 
of whick only casual notice is taken in the Report, though the 
evidence contains some highly significant statements in regard to it. 
The question we mean is that of the right of property in news, 
and the relations of the Telegraph Department as a branch of the 
Government to the newspaper press. There can be no doubt that 
the development of the telegraph system by the Post Office, 
following upon the abolition of the newspaper stamp in 1855, 
has given a powerful impulse to the multiplication of newspapers 
throughout the country. It is a curious and perhaps siguiticant 
fact that in London alone this has not been the case. In point of 
fact, the number of daily newspapers in London is less than it was 
before the change as to the stamp, and in some respects tney are of 
avery inferior quality, having, on account of price, to appeal in the 
main to a comparatively ignorant class of the community. In the 
country, however, there has undoubtedly been a remarkable de- 
velopment of newspaper enterprise, and to some extent there has 
been an improvement in the quality of newspapers, It is natural 
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that the increased telegraphic facilities should have been a benefit 
to the country press, inasmuch as they have in a great degree 
tended to annihilate the disadvantages of distance from the centre 
of public life under which it formerly laboured. The principal 
country newspapers, which in other days were practically depen- 
dent for what might be called imperial, as distinguished from local, 
news on the London papers, are now enabled to obtain intelligence 
by telegraph direct from London, which they can publish next 
morning simultaneously with the London papers. The London 
papers, however, have to travel a ter or less distance before 
they can enter into competition with the local papers, and the 
—— is that, beyond a certain limit, the 1 pers have 
the advantage. They are enabled to supply the substance of all 
important news received in London, and thence immediately trans- 
mitted to them by telegraph, and in addition the local news 
which has samelly an especial interest for local people. When 
the London papers arrive, they are found to have in a great 
measure anticipated, and of course they lack altogether the element 
of local interest. The result is that it is chiefly for their criticism 
and expressions of opinion, not for their news, that London papers 
i is result will pro a to any imparti r- 
son to be a beneficial peg for the p- sl at large. There 
is an injustice in the charge of what is called “ provin- 
cialism” .retorted against the capital by some newspapers 
in —_— where local narrowness undoubtedly prevails ; 
but of course the capital is = a of the kingdom, and, 
though its views may, on the whole, be broader and more en- 
lightened than those taken elsewhere, it would be distinctly a 
calamity that its opinions should be imposed on the rest-of the 
country, and that there should not be a general cultivation of 
free and independent inquiry and reflection throughout the land. 
Nothing could | be worse than that one or two great papers in 
London should assume to rule public feeling universally, and should 
be qualified in their despotism only by a weak local press. The 
better the local papers are the better for the country ; and it is 
impossible to doubt that the abolition of the stamp duty has been 
a great national benefit in stimulating the intelligence and self- 
respect, and also the patriotic instincts, of country districts which 
were formerly apt to be — and selfish in their obscurity. 
this may be cheerfully admitted; but there is another side to 
the picture, which ought not to be neglected, and which is brought 
out in the evidence taken by the ‘Contains on the telegraph 
system. One of the questions which it had to investigate was 
whether the Post Office had not got into the way of providing the 
ne pers with telegraphic facilities out of favour and at a 
dead loss to itself; and there can, we think, be very little doubt 
that this was, in some degree, true. It is now no secret that 
the extended telegraph system, though sound enough in its general 
principles, was the result of an outbreak of enthusiasm in a very 
speculative mind, and that the promotion of the scheme was con- 
ducted in the most reckless and extravagant manner. It was 
thought to be necessary to secure the support of the newspapers ; 
and, though of course there was no actual negotiation, the 
excessive liberality of the terms promised to the press 
had its natural effect, and the new project was every- 
where approved by the newspapers. Here, again, it is a very 
thing, in its way, that the press, which may fairly be con- 
sidered as an agent of national education, should be assisted to 
a reasonable extent by such a department as the Post Office. But 
the press is a very mixed trading body, and anything in the nature 
of a subsidy can hardly fail to have a corrupting effect on the posi- 


' tion of independence which is essential to its moral character and 


legitimate existence. Some advan may, no doubt, be given to 
the press on the old principle of “ S caleslion in price on taking a 
- ”; but beyond this newspaper proprietors ought to pay for 
ir telegrams, as for their ink and paper, on the ordinary market 
terms. An illustration of the system on which, since the tele- 
graphs have passed into the hands of the Government, the news- 
have been treated is given in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners. “ Under this system, with a certain class of news it 
happens that many really separate messages, which require to be 
sent and delivered separately, are included in a single 75 or 100 
words, and are charged for at the same rate as if they involved 
only one transmission, one set of addresses, and one delivery. 
To such an extent is this the case, that one instance was adduced 
in evidence in which the Post Office was called on to deliver 1,640 
messages for the sum of I/. 5s. 2d., or one farthing each.” It is 
obvious that, under such circumstances, the Post Office is simply 
working for a certain class of papers at a nominal price. The ideas 
on the part of some newspaper proprietors which have been 
encouraged by this practice were shown in the evidence. Mr. 
Harper, the editor of the Huddersfield Chronicle, was asked 
whether he thought that newspapers had any peculiar 
claim to receive service from a public department at a 
dead loss; and he replied that lhe thought they had. 
“T regard,” he said, “ the press as an educational agency, and 
therefore I should claim grants for that” (that is, ts of public 
money), “ as well as for the education of children.” fa point of fact, 
he would have local newspapers supported by Privy Council 
subsidies. He also said that the circulation of a paper did not 
affect the question—that is, we suppose, that a merely nominal 
publication would justify a claim for a Government subsidy. It is 
needless to say that such notions are very dangerous, and that the 
Government is bound to discountenance them in every way. 


There is also another aspect of this subject, to which these tele 
graphic facilities have given increased importance, and that is the 
way in which newspapers which exhibit great enterprise, and 
subject themselves to heavy outlay in order to procure prompt and 
original news, are plundered by the direct connivance of a Govern- 
ment department. Some London papers, for instance the Times 
pre-eminently, go to great expense for telegraphic news. Most 
people would probably open their -— very wide if they knew what 
a@ vast expenditure such news involves week by week. Nor is it 
only money that is concerned. There is also the spirit of 
enterprise and the tact and acumen which give the right 
direction to enterprise, and secure the most intelligent, com- 

tent, and trustworthy assistance in the collection of news. 
What happens when this valuable news, which it has cost so much 
to obtain, is published? It is at once seized upon by various 
agencies who by surreptitious means obtain early copies, and is 
telegraphed all over the country, so that it may be published there 
before any parcel from London can arrive. There is a doubt as to 
how far there is a copyright in news; but it cannot be said that 
this is morally an honest system ; and, at any rate, a Government 
office ought not te foster it by special facilities at a nominal and 
unremunerative price. There is another way in which these press 
agencies tend to deteriorate and corrupt the supply of intelligence. 
They undertake to supply a vast number of different newspapers at 
a very low rate, and they are enabled to do this by the favour with 
which the Telegraph Department treats, or has hitherto treated, them 
—that is by the system by which messages are sent at a farthing a 
piece. The consequence is, of course, to encourage newspapers to use 
the same “ copy ” on account of its cheapness, and to discourage in- 
dependent and original reports. There can be no doubt that this must 
have a very direct and important effect on the quality of the work 
done. “Cheap and nasty” is an old conjunction, and it is, we believe, 
well attested that some of the press associations are apt to “9 an 
inferior set of men, and do not possess the same control over them 
which is possessed by newspapers which each employ their own re- 
porters. What the “slop” system is in clothes, it is in everything 
else, journalism not excepted ; and there can be no doubt whatever 
that the reports of the newspapers which rely on a common system 
of reporting by contract have been steadily falling off. There is 
nothing more dangerous than a monopoly of this sort in reporting 
public events, especially when, as is avowed, some of the agencies 
are influenced by political prepossessions. Moreover, there is a loss 
of trustworthiness in the reports when they are all supplied from 
one source, there being thus opportunity for collusion, and no check 
of free and independent competition. t is urged, we believe, that 
it would be impossible to send such ample reports by telegraph if the 
newspapers did not unite to have one report between them; but the 
value of a report depends not upon its mere amplitude, but on the 
intelligence and accuracy with which.it is prepared. A mere 
blatter of words indited in haste by a careless and confused 
reporter, such as is too often found nowadays in the newspaper, is 
of little value. What is wanted is rather a trustworthy précis, 
which may afterwards be corrected by fuller reports. A question 
arose in this inquiry, between Lord Robert Mon’ and Mr. John 
Macdonald, a witness who, though connected with the Times, was, 
as the Chairman explained, examined only as a gentleman of 
large experience in newspaper matters, which is worth notice. 
The question was whether the authority of news depended on the 
agent who sent it, or on that of the paper which printed it. Mr. 
Macdonald took the latter view, on the logical ground that “ the 
editor who states that a communication comes from a correspon- 
dent, to a certain extent, gives an assurance to the public that he 
has so received it,” and that the editor had a right to decide what 
should and what should not be published. Lord Robert tried to 
twist this into an admission that in some cases news was doctored in 
the editor’s room ; but it obviously only amounts to this, that some 
journals, having a character to maintain which gives value to the 
news, are more cautious than others as to what they publish. A paper 
which prints every wild communication that is sent to it, however 
extravagant in statement or sensational in lan, , necessarily 
discredits itself with reasonable people, though for the moment 
it may delight the mob. On the whole, it is clearly for the 
advantage of the public that a journal should, as far as possible, 
be independent and original—that is to say, it should derive its 
information, not from an irresponsible contractor who has other 
interests to serve, and over whom it can exercise no close or satis- 
factory supervision and control, but from an agent of its own 
selection, of whose integrity and competence it can give a satisfac- 
tory guarantee to its readers. For this reason, it is satisfactory to 
learn from the witness just quoted that “ Reuter’s is an agency 
against which all London newspapers are, as far as they possibly 
can, struggling,” and that the struggle is not in vain. There never 
was a more flagrant and injurious mistake on the part of the 
press than when they blindly handed over their columns to a com- 
mercial agent who supplied what he pleased, and the soundness 
of whose wares they had no means of testing at the time they put 
them before the public. A newspaper press which is only a mercan- 
tile organization for the sale of goods manufactured elsewhere b 
other tradesmen is plainly on the way to lose those qualities whi 
make newspapers justly influential. In newspapers as in public 
men personal character properly counts for much. 
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TEMPLE BAR AGAIN. 


— those who to and fro along the main thoroughfare 
between the West End and the City, Temple Bar is probably 
too familiar an object to arrest even a moment's attention. They 

under it without thinking of it, and though they would no 


doubt miss it if it were away, its existence makes no impression on, 


their minds. And yet it is, in various ways, a most remarkable 
object. Originally a somewhat clumsy and inelegant edifice, it has 
for some time past been brought to a climax of grotesque hideous- 
ness and monstrosity by various artificial expedients due to the 
ingenuity of the City authorities. It has been encased and sup- 
ported by planks of the most primitive kind, stuck up anyhow; 
and the dirt from the street with which it is thickly begrimed 
gives it very much the appearance of one of those rude construc- 
tions of mud which we associate with the idea of primitive man. 
A more unsightly and disgusting object it is impossible to conceive, 
and yet there it is, not out of the way in a back street, but planted 
right across one of the most frequented highways of a great city. 
Most people, as we have said, have got so accustomed to the Bar 
that they hardly notice it, and take it as a matter of course; but 
let any one treat himself to a deliberate view of it, and he 
will certainly be startled by finding what a horrible architectural 
scarecrow stands before him. It is not always that the exigencies 
of a large and busy city will allow of artistic effects in the streets ; 
but here we have an instance of the successtul ingenuity which 
the Corporation officials have applied to the contrivance of a 
monument which utterly defies both decency and common sense. 
Nor is this all. This ugly and dirty obstruction is established 
at a point where a great confluence of traffic is combined with 
an inconvenient narrowing of the way. In any case the street is 
here too confined for the continual flow of vehicles and pedestrians 
which passes along it ; and the effect of Temple Bar is of course 
to make matters worse in this respect, so that at times the traffic 
is quite blocked. That such an eyesore as Temple Bar now is, in 
its patched and forlorn condition, should have so long been al- 
lowed to offend the public eye, or at least such eyes as looked at 
it, is certainly an example of strange toleration or indifference ; 
but that it should also have been allowed to produce great public 
inconvenience, by blocking up an important thoroughfare, is still 
more amazing. Yet, rs | Temple Bar has been repeatedly 
condemned, it is still standing; and may possibly be found 
standing for an indefinite time to come. It is true that sentence 
has again been on it; but this has happened before without 
the Bar being a bit the worse for it, and nothing is more likely 
than that it will survive this new decree. On Wednesday the 
City Lands Committee brought up a Report on this subject, 
which gives a very good idea of the difficulty of getting rid of a 
nuisance ina free country. As far back as December 1874 the 
Committee recommended that Temple Bar, or so much of it as 
might be deemed advisable, should be taken down and removed, 
and that the Committee should be authorized to consider the best 
course to be pursued “in order to obtain the largest amount of 
public convenience at that spot,” and to confer with the Govern- 
ment and the Commissioners of Sewers on the subject. This 
Report was agreed to by the Common Council except as regarded 
the removal of Temple Bar. The tender-hearted Councillors 
really could not make up their minds to part with their old friend 
all at once. They might passa resolution deciding that some day 
or other he should be done with, but they postponed doing any- 
thing sine die. 

The questioa, however, has again turned’ up, and the Lands 
Committee has reported the result of the conferences which it was 
directed to hold with other authorities. The Commissioners of 
Sewers were of opinion that the opportunity should be taken to 
make a wider and more commodious thoroughfare, as suggested in 
a Report by their engineer. One plan was to secure an 80 feet 
width by Temple Bar, and 70 feet by Chancery Lane: another 
was to obtain 70 feet at Temple Bar, and 62 feet at Chancery Lane; 
and the third to leave the part of Fleet Street by Chancery Lane 
as it is, and to provide a width of 70 feet at the Bar. The Com- 
missioners of Sewers were strongly in favour of the largest of 
these schemes, and proposed that they and the Lands Committee 
should jointly bring the matter before the Government, on the 
ground that the construction of the new Law Courts rendered it 
necessary that some improvements should be made in the existing 
thoroughfares, and that, as the building of the Courts was a 
national work, some contribution should made out of national 
funds towards the expense of making suitable approaches, This 


was accordingly done; but, after some negotiations, the Lords of | 


the Treasury interposed to say that they “were not prepared to 
apply to Parliament to grant a contribution in aid of metropolitan 
improvements.” The question then arose, who should bear 
the cost of these improvements, as the Government declined 
todo so, The Metropolitan Board of Works was applied to by 
the Commissioners of Sewers—the Board and the Corporation 
prey ny csi en délicatesse with each other—to state its views 
on the subject ; and replied that, until it was definitely known 
what was the intention of the Corporation with regard to the re- 
moval of Temple Bar and the future disposition of the site, the 
Board could not come to any conclusion on the matter; and, be- 
sides, the Board had already so many engagements and such a 
limited amount of money that it could not possibly even think of 
giving any contribution in such a case till after the end of 1876. 
On the other hand, the Commissioners of Sewers declined to 
undertake any improvement on the south side of the street adjoin- 


ing Temple Bar unless they were assisted either by the Govern- 
ment or the Metropolitan Board of Works. So the question now 
stands. The Government has refused assistance; the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers have declined to act without help, and the Board 
of Works is waiting for the De ag vag to make up its mind what 
it is going todo. It is certainly high time that the Corporation 
should make up its mind on a question which it has so long had 
in hand, and which it should have settled one way or another 
without delay. Under these circumstances, the Lands Com- 
mittee reported that, “as there would be great difficulty 
in effecting any satisfactory arrangement with respect to 
improved approaches in the vicinity of the New Law Courts 
until the Common Council should have determined upon the 
course to be taken as to Temple Bar, it therefore asked for 
authority to take down and remove the present structure, with the 
exception of the northern and southern walls, after which they 
would consider the best means of providing some other suitable 
mode of marking the boundary of the City’s jurisdiction at that 
ro .” Mr. M‘Dougall, the Chairman of the Committee, in moving 
the adoption of the Report, stated that the removal of Temple Bar 
would at once afford room for three lines of carriage traffic, instead 
of, as at present, only two. The Bar, however, did not lack de- 
fenders. Mr. Lawley urged that the proper course was to confer 
with the two Temples and the Government as “ to the construction 
of a new Bar which might be useful and convenient to the public.” 
It was no use, he contended, merely to pull down the middle of 
the Bar, leaving the abutments standing, unless they had some 
plan of improvement distinctly in view. Mr. Alderman Lawrence 
was prepared, as he expressed it, to “ sacrifice the structure to the 
exigencies of the time,” but he thought that, before the Bar was 
removed, something should be decided as to what was to be 
done with the site. In the end, the motion to pull down the Bar 
was carried by sixty-nine to forty-five votes. 

Most people, we fancy, will be disposed to agree with the Chair- 
man of the Lands Committee that Temple Bar has been condemned 
by public opinion, and that, “besides being at present an intoler- 
pi obstruction to the traffic, it would become res | more offen- 
sive to sight and taste as the Law Courts approached completion.” 
As a general rule, it is no doubt natural and desirable that old 
buildings, especially those of any historical interest, should, as far 
as possible, be preserved; but the claims to perpetuity of tenure of 
an edifice which stands in the way of important and urgently re- 
gent public improvements must be very strong. The case as to 

emple Bar is indeed a very simple one. As it is, it is a most 
hideous and disgraceful structure. The building is in itself in a 
rickety condition, and would probably come down some day if it 
were not propped up with timber; and though as a mere tem- 
porary expedient this patching up may be tolerated, it would be a 
violation of common decency to be content with it as a regular 
thing. Hence, Temple Bar, as it exists, clearly must come down ; 
and the question is only as to the disposal of the site. There 
would of course be no difficulty in constructing a new Bar, 
which would not be liable to tumble down, and which would 
afford better accommodation for traffic. But what would be 
the good of it? It would be very costly, it would have no 
historical interest attaching to it, and it would probably not be 
very ornamental. Even if it obstructed traflic less than the present 
Bar, still it would obstruct it, and the greatest improvement would 
be to throw open this part of the main communication between 
East and West. It must be remembered that the opening of the 
Law Courts will make a great difference in the condition of this 
thoroughfare. It will necessarily add very much to the concourse 
of people, and, if the space was cramped before, it will be much 
more cramped in future. On every ground, therefore, it is evident 
that the proper course is to get rid of Temple Bar altogether, and 
to secure as wide a street as possible at so important and crowded 
a point. As for the condemned Bar, it might perhaps be erected 


somewhere else; but it has no great age to make it venerable, not 


being really the old Bar, but only a comparatively modern one, 
dating from Charles II.’s time, and it cannot be said to have any 
pretensions to architectural dignity or beauty. As to the purpose 
of the Bar as marking the limits of the City and affording an 
opportunity for a formal illustration of the relations supposed to 
exist between the Sovereign and the Corporation, this might 
readily be supplied, as far as necessary, in some other way. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN NEGOTIATIONS. 


§ opr long-protracted negotiations between the Transleithan and 
Cisleithan Governments have, it is announced, at le 
been brought to a close, and in the month of Jan next Bills 
giving effect to the arrangement upon are to be presented 
simultaneously to the Reichsrath and the Hungarian Diet. Even 
yet, however, a complete accord does not appear to have been 
established. The two Governments, we are told, abide by their 
conflicting views on the Bank question, and have decided to remit 
to their respective Legislatures the settlement of the points in dis- 
pute. Whether the Legislatures will prove more successful in this 
matter than the Governments remains to be seen. Negotiations 
conducted by public meetings do not seem, it is true, an improve- 
ment on —_s by Select Committees. Yet the reasons are 
80 nt which counsel a s ent on all points between 
Austtis and Hu that believe of 
the dual monarchy will be deaf to their teaching. When just 
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across the frontier war and insurrection rage amongst a | mame 
tion kindred to that which constitutes the majority of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire; when the Austro-H ian Slavs share 
the excitement of their kinsmen in Turkey, and when Russia is in 
a state of ferment—when, in short, the le between Servians 
and Turks may at any moment assume the dimensions of a great 
European contest—Austrians and Hungarians can hardly be mad 
enough to quarrel about comparative trifles. Especially is it the 
interest of Hungary to strengthen itself by a closer union with the 
more populous, the wealthier, and the more enlightened portion of 
the Empire. And in the negotiations thus far it is Hungary which 
has shown itself most exacting. It has done so, no doubt, in the 
belief that, as it triumphed over Austria ten years ago by refusing 
to abate its claims, it will again win by the same strategy. But 
Hungarians cannot have lost all their old statesmanship, and they 
must see that the points for which they are now struggling are in 
no way worth the risks which were cheerfully encountered when 
national independence was the prize to be won. Nor is it only 
the state of the Eastern Question which recommends to Cis- and 
Transleithania alike a speedy arrangement of their differences. 
The condition of the Hungarian finances urgently requires 
internal and external security and repose, while the neces- 
sity of renewing or revising the commercial treaties which 
expire next year makes a settlement between the two por- 
tions of the monarchy in the highest degree desirable for both. 
Lastly, as the Bank question has remained in suspense for ten 
years, a failure to settle it now would not necessarily cause a 
rupture of the negotiations. Under all the circumstances, there- 


* fore, it is most probable that the agreement come to by the Cabi- 


nets will be ratified by the Legislatures. 
When the pride of Austria was struck down at Sadowa ten 


years ago, she wisely sought for a conciliation with H ; and 
in 1867 she succeeded in carrying through a compromise, by which 
Hungary renounced some of its extreme pretensions, and to 


content itself with what we may call Home Rule. In future each 
part of the Empire was to enjoy complete independence in all internal 
matters, but the whole Empire was to have a common army and a 
common navy, and to be represented internationally by a common 
Ministry. Further, Austria and Hungary were to share propor- 
tionately the burden of the existing debt. By laws subsequently 
passed, it was settled that the two countries were to contribute to the 


common we in the proportion of seventy for Austria to 


thirty for Hungary. That is to say, Austria was to provide seven- 


tenths and Hungary three-tenths of the cost of the army, navy, 


foreign affairs, and of the service of the debt. At the same time it 
was stipulated that there should be absolute free-trade between 
the two portions of the monarchy, that no Custom-houses shuld 
be maintained along the dividing line, and that the Customs duties 
collected in the outports should go to defray the common expendi- 
ture. This compromise was to last for ten years. It expires, there- 
fore, in 1877. Hence the necessity of the present negotiations. 
The compromise was effected by the Déakist party, and it was de- 
nounced by a minority as a treasonable betrayal of the historical 
> of Hungary. The leader of this minority in the Diet was 

Tisza, a statesman of high character and great eloquence, who 
continued his opposition till the close of 1874, when he at 
length awakened to the perception that his policy endangered the 
autonomy of Hungary. ‘he Déakist was composed of old 
Nationalists, old Conservatives, and old Clericals. As long as Déak 
retained his vigour, and Count Andrassy was official head of the 
party, the Nationalists were able to guide its course. But when 

k’s health broke down, and Count Andrassy was called to 
Vienna to succeed Count Beust, the split into factions, 
Ministry succeeded Ministry with bewildering rapidity, and the 


Déakists proper became so discredited that the installation of an 


Ultramontane-Absolutist Cabinet came to be looked fer as a 


possibility. In the meantime the administration had been 
so extravagant that debt was added to debt, and deficit 
followed deficit, until bankruptey stared the country in the 
face. In this emergency the Liberal Déakists opened nego- 
tiations with M. Tisza, to induce him to give his adhesion to 
the compromise with Austria, and thus to qualify himself for 
office, the Emperor in person countenancing the overtures; and 
after several failures a coalition was at length formed between 
the Centre and the Left. At the beginning ef last year M. Tisza was 


- appointed Hungarian Premier, and almost immediately he opened 


negotiations with the Cisleithan Ministers for the revision of the 
compromise. As he had for eight years been its bitter opponent, 
it was feared that he would put forward impracticable proposals. 
He has proved, on the contrary, unexpectedly moderate. Having 


‘once accepted the settlement of 1867, he seems to have honour- 


ably determined to act up to it in good faith. But his party has 
so long insisted upon the defects and injustice of that settlement, that 
he is obliged to demand certain modifications. The tirst of these 
has reference to the Customs duties. Hungary is exclusively 
an icultural country. It imports from Austria most of 
the Tea, spirits, sugar, and other such articles as it con- 
sumes. But by the compromise of 1867 it is forbidden 
to levy duties on these articles. Austria, however, levies 
duties on such of them as she im from abroad, and the 
Hungarians contend that they thereby suffer a double injustice. 
The cost of the articles to cane is enhanced without an 
corresponding fiscal advantage, while Austria is enabled to dimini 

her own contributions to 


thus levied on Hungarian consumption, Hungarians, 


fore, demanded that they should be credited with their own 
consumption in the settlement of the Customs duties, threatening 
that, if they were not, they would set up custom-houses along the 
frontier. It is understood that an arrangement has been come to 
on this point. The exact terms are not known, but it is believed 
that the thirty per eent. which Hungary ought to contribute to the 
common expenditure has been slightly reduced. The second cause 
of difference had reference to the renewal of the commercial 
treaties which expire next year. Hungary, as an agricultural 
country, an exporter of raw material, and an importer of manu- 
factures, is in favour of free-trade. But the protectionists have of 
late become so strong in Austria that the Ministry has been 
afraid of offending them. Austria, therefore, wished to revise the 
treaties in a protectionist sense; Hungary in a free-trade sense. 
On this matter also, it is announced, a complete accord has been 
established. Whether Hungary has been induced to give way we 
are not informed ; nor, if she has, do we know what concessions 
have been made to purchase her acquiescence. 


The real dispute, however, was about the State Bank. At the 
beginning of the century, when Austria was engaged in the 
struggle with Napoleon, and the Government was at the 
end of its credit, it established the Bank of Vienna, just as 
William ITI. established the Bank of England, to make advances 
to the State. The Bank has fulfilled its mission most faithfully. 
Indeed its loans to the Government at length reached such a figure 
that the Government itself grew alarmed. Accordingly, in 1863 
it oe that the debt to the Bank should be reduced to 8,000,000/, 
sterling, and should not again be raised above that sum. In 1866 
the same stipulation was renewed, and the Bank Charter was pro- 
longed for ten years. The notes of the Bank are legal tender—we 
need not remind the reader that Austria has for years suspended 
specie Pe ments—and they are current in both halves of the 
monarchy. But the Charter of the Bank, as we have just 
said, was last renewed in 1866—that is, in the year preceding 
the compromise with Hungary; and it is repudiated on that 
account by Hungary. The Hungarians contend that the Bank 
has no legal existence within their dominions; that it owes its privi- 
leges to an act of prerogative which may have been perfectly valid 
in Cisleithania, but which was from the beginning null and void 
in a country whose Parliamentary institutions were suppressed by 
ill violence. They urge, further, that the Bank has done 
nothing to foster the industry or develop the resources of their 
country. And they refuse consequently to recognize their liability 
for any of the debt due by the State to the Bank. On 
the other hand, the Austrians point out that Hungary undertook 
to bear thirty per cent. of the debt, as well as of the expenditure, 
of the dual Monarchy. They argue, therefore, that she is bound 
to bear her share of this debt. It must be admitted, however, 
that the Bank question was intentionally shirked at the time of 
the compromise. An immediate pacification of Hungary was felt 
to be necessary, and this was soon recognized to be impossible if 
a settlement of the Bank controversy must first be arrived at. The 
Hungarians, therefore, are clearly not estopped by the compromise 
stipulations. It was found possible to postpone this Bank question 
in 1867, because, when reducing the debt to 8,000,000/., the 
Government stipulated to be relieved from paying interest on that 
sum. No official Act was therefore necessary until the Bank 
Charter expires, which will happen at the end of this year. But 
now a settlement of some kind aness imperative. The Hunga- 
rians proposed that the charter of the Bank should be renewed for 
Cisleithania only, and that a distinct Hungarian State Bank should 
be founded. But Austrian public opinion strongly opposed this 

roposal. The Hungarians, it was said, had proved themselves 
Bad financiers. In their present difficulties they would be sure to 
flood the country with inconvertible paper, which would in the 
long run aggravate the evil it was intended to cure, and would 
postpone indefinitely the resumption of specie payments. Further, 
the plan would introduce a fresh difference between the two 
halves of the Empire, and part them asunder wider than ever. As 
a compromise it was suggested by M. Tisza that a duplicate of 
the Vienna Bank should: be established at Pesth as a branch 
of the Vienna establishment, but with new capital, partly 
at least subscribed in Hungary, and under the manage- 
ment of Hungarian directors. [his compromise was favourably 
received by the Austrian Ministers, but was rejected by 


common expenditure by the duties 
The ians, there- 


| the Bank of Vienna, which very naturally declined to risk its 
| eredit by a partnership with a concern which avowedly was to be 
| founded to develop Hungarian resources, and might be expected 
| therefore to engage in risky business, and over whose manage- 
ment it would exercise but a nominal control. The two Govern- 
ments have failed to discover another plan on which they could 
agree, and they have consequently decided to lay the matter before 
the Legislatures of their respective countries, in the hope that the 
delegations may be more fortunate than themselves in devising a 
settlement. The result will probably be a further postponement 
of the question. In the meantime, Hungarian public men ought to 
see that a cordial understanding with Austria in the present con- 
juncture is of far more importance than any benefits a State 
Bank could confer upon their country, 


UM 
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REVIEWS. 


ZELLER’S PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY.* 


ayes volume forms a third instalment of what we hope will 

one day be a complete translation of Dr. Zeller’s great book 
on the Philosophy of the Greeks. Dr. Reichel had already trans- 
lated the parts which relate to Socrates and to the Stoics and 
Epicureans (see Saturday Review, July 18, 1868, and July 9, 
1870); there only remain the pree-Socratics and Aristotle. For 
the former we can perhaps afford to wait; but a translation of 
Zeller's Aristotle wetly be a great boon to English students, who 
at present find themselves confronting the most important and the 
most ditlicult of ancient writers without any interpreter at once 
comprehensive and trustworthy. In all its departments, indeed, 
Zeller’s book is both. He seems to have said the last werd on 
Greek philosophy ; and his volumes are among those monuments 
of nineteenth-century German research which make one wonder 
what will remain for the scholars of the twentieth century to do. 
He brings to his task the two essential qualities—vast learning, 
and the power of moving at pleasure in the rarified atmosphere of 
abstractions. His learning indeed is almost overpowering, and 


the length of some of the controversial notes, with their multi-’ 


a of citations of authorities ancient and modern, will always 
a stumbling-block in the way of all readers who are not enthu- 
siastic students. Wherever an important detail occurs which has 
been misunderstood or fought about by critics, there Zeller comes 
in with a note a page or two long, as though to settle the ques- 
tion. Is it a question as to what Plato means by Geia poipa— 
the divine influence which has helped the famous statesmen of 
ancient Athens? Ritter, whose view on the point has been 
adopted by Zeller, has been opposed by four other Platonic scholars ; 
so Zeller sets to work to vindicate him, quoting passage after 
passage from Plato with as much minuteness as if the book he 
was writing was not a history of the whole of Greek philo- 
sophy, but a treatise on the Geia poipa, A score of other examples 
might be taken to illustrate this way of his, a way which helps the 
thoroughness of the book as much as it detracts from its literary 
perfection. It would hardly be too much to say that half the book 
consists of notes packed with references and with argument too 
close and minute to be admitted into the text. It is evident that 
Mr. Goodwin, to whom we are told in the preface this part of the 
undertaking fell, had no sinecure in his work of translation and 
verification. He has gone bravely through with it, however, and 
both his work and that of Miss Alleyne, who translated the text, 
leave almost nothing to be desired. 

Zeller’s treatment of Plato naturally ts comparison with 
Professor Jowett’s, and we might, if necessary, spend much time 
in discussing which gave he better idea of the philosopher, the 
detached Introductions of the one or the systematic treatise of the 
other. Professor Jowett’s plan was mapped out for him by the 
nature of the case, and probably the method suited his genius 
better than a more elaborate system would have done. Zeller had 
to choose his own plan—no easy task when it comes to systematiz- 
ing the philosophy of one who, of all philosophers, is the least 
systematic, After an account of Plato's life, in which his accept- 
ance of the Epistles as genuine makes him admit many doubtiul 
details, he proceeds to discuss the Platonic Canon, giving an admir- 
able summary of all that can be said of both internal and external 
evidence, and especially of the value of Aristotle’s testimony. Then 
follows a discussion of the vexed question of the order of the Pla- 
tonic writings, with an interesting account of the views that com- 
mentators have held, from the arbitrary assumptions of Albinusand 
Thrasyllus to the brilliant attempts of Schleiermacher and Her- 
mann. Zeller’s own view lies between those of the two latter; he 
neither agrees with Schleiermacher in believing that “the order 
of the Platonie writings depends wholly on design and 
calculation, to the exclusion of all the influences arisi 
from external circumstances and Plato's own development”; 
nor with Hermann, that it depends “on the gradual growth of 
Plato’s mind, to the exclusion of any ulterior pian.” We cannot 
arrange Plato's writings a prior? We can only hope to come to a 
sound conclusion after a careful consideration of the writings them- 
selves, noting in them the allusions to contemporary facts, the 
growth of the writer's art, the development of his thought, and 
the references which in one dialogue he makes to, another. This 
Ss matter settled, Zeller proceeds to the “Character, 

ethod, and Division of Plato's Philosophy ;,” and it is in this 
chapter that, as we have said, he makes his choice of the plan on 
which he shall arrange his exposition. But first comes his treat- 
ment of the form of Plato’s writings—of the position of Socrates 
in them; of the real meaning of his fondness for myths, those 
pictures of truths which cannot be demonstrated; of his use of 
dialogue. Criticism has never accounted for this last in a truer 
way than this:— 

However deeply Plato may sometimes go into particulars, his ultimate 
design is only to exhibit with all possible clearness and directness the Idea 
shining through the phenomenon ; to point out its reflection in the finite ; 
to fill with its light not only the intellect, but the whole man. ‘This 
speciality in the philosophy of Plato explains the form which he selected 
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' relation to the idea, becomes a beautiful phenomenon ; the perception of 


the idea in the phenomenon an esthetic perception. When. science and life 
so completely interpenetrate one another as with Plato, science can only 
impart itself in lively description; and asthe communicating medium is 
ideal, this description will necessarily be poetical. At the same time, how- 
ever, the exposition must be dialectical, it it is to correspond with the sub- 
ject-matter of conceptual philosophy. Plato satisfies both these require- 
ments in the philosophic dialogue, by means of which he occupies a middle 
position between the personal converse of Socrates and the purely scientific 
continuous exposition of Aristotle. The Socratic conversation is here 
idealized, the contingency of its motives and conduct is corrected by a 
stricter method—the defects of personalities are covered by artistic treat- 
ment. Yet the speciality of verbal intercourse, the reciprocal kindling of 
thought, is still retained. Philosophy is set forth, not merely as a doctrine, 
but as a living power, in the person of the true philosopher, and a moral 
and artistic effect is thus produced of a kind that would have been impossible 
to bare scientific inquiry. 

It is unadvisable, says Zeller, “to renounce an articulate 
division of the exposition based on the contents, and to adhere 
only to the conjectural arrangement of the dialogues,” for such a 
plan would give no idea of the internal connexion of Plato's 
thoughts. We had better place ourselves at the “inner source 
and centre of his system, and rally round this nucleus the elements 
of that system, according to their relation in the ‘mind of the 
author.” Plato himself, in the Republic, hints at the double way 
in which all thought—and notably, therefore, his own thought— 
must proceed :— The way from beneath, upward; and that from 
above, downward.” ‘ Now we already know,” says Zeller, “ that 
these two ways correspond with the two elements united in the 
doctrine of Plato, and also distinguishable from each other in his 
literary exposition. We therefore pursue this indication, con- 
sidering in the following pages, first, the pedeutic ground- 
work, and then the systematic construction of the Platonic 
theory. The latter, again, may be divided into Dialectics, Physics, 
and Ethics.” That which Miss Alleyne, with a merciless fidelity 
to her text which is almost all that we have to complain of in 
her work, calls the “ propedeutic groundwork,” is the prepara~ 
ow | destructive criticism which Plato applies to customary 
and to Sophistic views, and his demonstration of the need 
of true philosophy. The world, which does not see the diffe- 
rence between opinion and knowledge, fails also to see the 
difference between custo and real virtue. The Sophists, 
who have detected this weakness, have really offered no better 
alternative; both in the theoretic and the practical spheres 
they “set the transitory in the place of the permanent, appear- 
ance in the place of essence.” It is only philosophy that 
offers a true solution of all difficulties—philosophy, which to us 
means “only a definite manner of thought,” but to Plato was 
“ quite as essentially a concern of life.” Philosophy begins with 
the philosophic impulse, that “ madness” to which Plato gave the 
name which Greece had given to the most passionate of desires, 
Eros or Love. Eros, beginning with sensible manifestations of the 
Beautiiul, passes upward to the Idea of Beauty itself; “ philo- 
sophic love consummates itself in scientific contemplation.” But 
here comes the difference between Plato and all others, including 
his pupil Aristotle. With him “science is not a mere concern of 
the intellect, but is also practical in its nature, occupied not only 
with the external accumulation of knowledge, but with the turn- 
ing of the spiritual eye, and the whole man, to the Ideal.” As the 
Ideas alone really exist, philosophy in all its divisions must rage 
itself with them in one aspect or another. Dialectic is 
doctrine of the Ideas themselves ; Physics, the doctrine of the Ideas 
as made manifest in nature; Ethics, the doctrine of the Ideas as 
exhibited in human life. 


It is not necessary to follow Dr. Zeller into his treatment of the 
subject which he has divided on this principle ; and indeed it would 
not be possible to do so within our limits. Much of what he has 
said is already known to most of those English readers who 
care for Plato, for the simple reason that all those who during 
this generation have lectured on Plato at the Universities have 
drawn largely upon him in the original German. The feeling 
with which one lays down a book like this, or indeed any book 
that adequately represents Plato, is one of renewed wonder at that 
mighty mind and at the brilliant, young, and self-evolved civiliza- 
tion which produced it. Fifty years were enough for the birth and 
growth of Athenian literature, fifty years more for its maturity ; 
like its own protecting goddess, it sprang full-armed from the head 
of Zeus, so perfect in form that we might well believe that, if the 
Ideas exist anywhere, Athens must } = under their zenith and derive 
a duuble portion of their light. How rare, how unique in the world’s 


-history is this self-taught perfection of form in literature and art, 


we learn by looking in vain for it elsewhere. In Greece we eateh 
it for a moment, the moment of Pheidias, of Sophocles, of 
Plato; it reappears among the Roman imitators of Greece; and 
again after centuries of darkness and dulness, of centuries where 
fables and mysteries and scholastic logic have passed for literature, 
when Greece for the second time revives in Italy. And if Greeee 
is the type of perfection in literary form, Plato, who realized that 
perfection so thoroughly, has by dint of it secured for his thought 
a position of unrivalled authority and permanence. Coleridge's 
well-known saying that every man is born a Platonist or an Aristo- 
telian, is unfair, because it sets Plato and Aristotle in unfair oppo- 
sition; but it contains a truth, and, so far as Plato is concerned, a 
profound one. It means that every man who looks seriously upon 
the problem of the world must take either a materialist or an 
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idealist side; and that he who takes the idealist side belongs for 
ever to the school of Plato. For a man to have thus for time 
imposed his personality upon one of the two t currents of the 
world’s thought is scarcely less than to have founded a religion. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF INDIAN AND EASTERN 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


| is no easy task to do justice to Mr. Fergusson’s elaborate 
disquisitions on the architecture of Eastern Asia. It is 
pleasant enough to turn over the pages of this thick book and 
to admire the beauty and the strangeness of the woodcuts— 
four or five heated in number—which adorn them. But it 
requires a considerable amount of technical knowledge, and a 
thorough acquaintance with the author's previous works, in order 
to understand the letterpress. Mr. Fergusson has no compassion 
for his readers. We look in vain for any index or explanation of 
terms. If ever a glossary were needed, it is in the book before us. 
How can the ordinary student be expected to know what is the 
meaning of such words as toran, vihara, dagoba, chakra, tee, stupa, 
chaitya-hall, and a hundred others, without a previous explana- 
tion? It is the consequence perhaps of the recasting or rearrange- 
ment of his patra my st Mr. Fergusson’s definitions of such ex- 
pressions, when he condescends to = them, are scattered about 
at random. One may read dozens o' without any clear idea 
of what the author means by his terms of art before 
any sufficient explanation of them is afforded. And some- 
times one may in vain for any definition at all. 
Add to all-this the unfamiliarity of most of the names of 
places, together with the doubtfulness of many of the author's 
ethnological, philological, and philosophical speculations; and 
it will be acknowledged that there is much to Pen the 
reader in this i ing treatise. It is very much to be regretted 
that the author has not taken more trouble to condense and gene- 
ralize his conclusions. He has fallen into the common mistake of 
thinking that interminable descriptions of the details of buildings 
or ruins are sufficient to give the ordinary student a broad idea of 
the natures and dates of architectural styles. Occasionally, as, 
for instance, in the introductory chapter of the account of the 
Jaina Architecture, he has succeeded in giving an intelligible 
eral conspectus of that branch of his subject; but elsewhere, 
for the most part, we look in vain for this much-needed guidance 
and assistance. Mr. Fergusson is never a lucid writer, at the best, 
and it is often hard to follow his argument. Sometimes, too, we 
come upon sentences which, to our mind at least, fail to convey 
any coherent meaning at all, Take the following, for instance :— 

None of these [stupas, or relic-shrines] can now be identified with cer- 
tainty—everything in future ages being ascribed to Asoka, who, according 
to popular tradition, is said to have erected the fabulous number of 34,000 
relic-shrines, or towers, to mark sacred spots. Some of these may be those 
we now see, or are encased within their domes ; but if so, they, like every- 
thing else architectural in India, are the earliest things we find there. 
However, we have no wish to criticize unfavourably a book 
which, in spite of all its shortcomings, is full of interest and in- 
struction, and which has no predecessor or rival in its worthy 
object of presenting a scientific treatise on the architecture of 
Eastern Asia. It is a perfect mine of knowledge and information. 
gti 2 has been of invaluable assistance to Mr. Fergusson. 
He complains, indeed, over and over again, and reasonably enough, 
that it is most difficult to obtain ground-plans or measured details 
from our Indian observers. But even ground-plans without pho- 
tographic perspectives would not give so good an idea of archi- 
tectural compositions as the latter without the former. 

We shall best serve those who would be glad to know what 
they will find in Mr. Fergusson’s book by giving some idea of 
the distribution of its contents. First of all, eight chapters 
are devoted to what the author calls Buddhist architecture, 
while five following ones describe the Jaina, or Hindu, archi- 
tecture that superseded it. One useful sketch-map distinguishes 
by different colows the principal Buddhist and Jaina localities; 
while another enables the reader to see at a glance over what 
parts of India the Dravidian and the Chalukyan styles of 
architecture prevailed. The Buddhist architecture is treated of 
—inconyeniently enough—partly according to a geographical 
division, and partly according to the particular kinds of buildings 
illustrated. ‘Thus the Stambdas or dats (that is, memorial pillars 
of stone, following the type of wooden posts) are described in 
one chapter; and Stupas, or Topes—otherwise relic-shrines—in 
another. So, too, with the Rails, which are the inclosures, 
elaborately sculptured, that surround so many Buddhist buildings 
externally, and which reproduce in stone, more or less, an original 
wooden type of construction; and also with the Chaitya Halls, and 
the Vitharas or monasteries. On the other hand, the monasteries 
of Gandhara, near Peshawur, and the architecture of Ceylon, are 
treated of by themselves. In like manner the disquisition on the 
Jaina style (which we consider to be the most carefully written in 
the book) deals in its earlier sections with the constructional pecu- 
liarities of the architecture, and then goes on to distinguish 
between the northern and the southern varieties of the style. 

Book ILI. is devoted to the architecture of the Himalayas, 
Kashmir and Nepal occupying each a separate chapter. The Dra- 
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vidian style, covering the southern part of Hindostan and Ceylon, 
follows in order. To this belong the rock-hewn caves of Maha- 
vellipore and Ellora, besides the temples of Tanjore and Tinne- 
velly, and the palaces at Madura and Tanjore. Of civil architecture, 
such as the last-mentioned, the specimens described by Mr. Fer- 
gusson are not numerous. Of the different styles ef Hindu archi- 
tecture, that called the Chalukyan is undoubtedly the least known. 
The very name is unfamiliar to European readers, The district 
occupied by the Chalukyan dynasty, from the sixth century of the 
Christian era to the eighth or ninth, extended transversely midway 
across the Indian peninsula, embracing Mysore and what is now 
known as the Nizam’s territory. The great glory of this style is 
the large temple of Hullabid, begun in the fourteenth century, but 
never finished, though it was nearly a hundred years in building. 
This temple is one mass of sculptured decoration. No description 
could give any idea of the richness and variety of the carvings. 
The following extracts, however, will give a favourable example of 
Mr. Fergusson’s best style of suggestive disquisition :— 


If it were possible to illustrate the Hullabid temple to such an extent as 
to render its peculiarities familiar, there would be few things more interesting 
or more instructive than to institute a comparison between it and the Par- 
thenon at Athens. Not that the two buildings are at all like one another ; 
on the contrary, they form the two opposite poles—the alpha and 
omega of architectural design; but they are the best examples of their 
class, and between these two extremes lies the whole range of the art. The 
Parthenon is the best example we know of pure refined intellectual power 
applied to the production of an architectural design. Every part and every 
effect is calculated with mathematical exactness, and executed with a 
mechanical precision that never was equalled. All the curves are hyper- 
bolas, parabolas, or other developments of the highest mathematical forms— 
every optical defect is foreseen and provided for, and every part has a re- 
lation to every other part in so recondite a proportion that we feel inclined 
to call it fanciful, because we can hardly rise to its appreciation. The 
sculpture is exquisitely designed to aid the perfection of the masonry— 
severe and godlike, but with no condescension to the lower feelings of 
humanity. 

The Hullabid temple is the opposite of all-this. It is regular, but with 
a studied variety of outline in plan, and even greater variety in detail. All 
the pillars of the Parthenon are identical, while no two facets of the Indian 
temple are the same; every convolution of every scroll is different. No 
two canopies in the whole building are alike, and every part exhibits a 
joyous exuberance of fancy scorning every mechanical restraint. All that 
is wild in human faith or warm in human feeling is found portrayed on 
these walls ; but of pure human intellect there is little—less than there is 
of human feeling in the Parthenon. 

It would be possible to arrange all the buildings in the world between 
these two extremes, as they tended toward the severe intellectual purity of 
the one, or to the playful exuberant fancy of the other ; but perfection, if 
it existed, would be somewhere near the mean. My own impression is 
that, if the so-called Gothic architects had been able to maintain for two 
or three hundred years more the rate of progress they achieved between 
the cleventh and fourteenth century, they might have hit upon that happy 
mean between severe constructive propriety and playful decorative 
imagivings which would have combined into something more perfect than 
the world has yet seen. The system, however, as I have endeavoured to 
point out elsewhere, broke down before it had acquired the requisite degree 
of refinement, and that hope was blighted never to be revived. If archi- 
tecture ever again assumes an onward path, it will not be by leaning too 
strongly towards either of the extremes just named, but by grasping some- 
where the happy mean between the two. 

For our present purpose, the great value of the study of these Indian 
examples is that it widens so immensely our basis for architectural criticism. 
It is only by becoming familiar with forms so utterly dissimilar from those 
we have hitherto been conversant with that we perceive how narrow is the 
purview that is content with one form or one passing fashion. By rising to 
this wider range we shall perceive that architecture is as many-sided as 
human nature itself, and learn how few feelings and how few aspirations 
of the human heart and brain there are that cannot be expressed by its 
means. On the other hand, it is only by taking this wide survey that we 
appreciate how worthless any product of architectural art becomes which 
does not honestly represent the thoughts and feelings of those who built it, 
or the height of their loftiest sspirations. 

Pursuing our general view of Mr, Fergusson’s volume, we find 
his Sixth Book devoted to what he calls the “ Northern or Indo- 
Aryan Style.” The sub-sections describe and illustrate the archi- 
tecture of Orissa, and the chief specimens to be found in Western, 
Central, and Northern India respectively. This style has had a 
living existence of a thousand years. But, as among ourselves, the 
original spirit of design has long died out. Nothing, for example, 
can be more insipid, as compared with the older specimens of the 
style, than the modern temple at Benares, which figures among Mr. 
Fergusson’s illustrations. Of equally feeble design is a temple just 
completed at Gualior by the mother of the Maharajah Scindiah, 
which is figured in another part of the volume. When we reach 
the Saracenic architecture of India, which forms the subject of the 
next book, we are once more at home with the constructional and 
decorative forms that meet the eye. The mosques of Delhi, the 
Kutab Minar, and the marvellous domes of Bijapur—we adopt in- 
variably Mr, Fergusson’s spelling—are familiar to all who have 
oa any attention to the subject. Finally, our author devotes a 

ok to Further India, including Burmah, Siam, Java, and 
Cambodia ; and China affords materials for a brief supplemental 
notice. 

It is only fair to say that no living man beside Mr. Fergusson 
could have dealt so satisfactorily with this great subject. We do 
not think it likely that his general conclusions will ever be dis- 
turbed by the discovery of new evidence, documentary or monu- 
mental. It is hopeless, of course, to attempt to give in the space 
at our disposal any abstract of the architectural canons by which 
the date or style of any of the enormous and gorgeous buildings 
which he describes are to be determined. Scattered through the 
book are many most interesting observations, more especially as to 
the points of contact between Oriental and Occidental architectural 
or sculptural art. For instance, Mr. Fergusson takes occasion from 
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the discovery of a small Buddhist monastery at Shah Dehri, near 
Peshawur, in which the columns are found to have pure Ionic 
bases, to discuss the rival theories of the influence of Greek artists 
in the Peshawur Valley. Some observers believe that the Bactrian 
Greeks carried with them into Asia the principles of Greek sculp- 
ture and architecture, and thus established a school of classical 
art in Gandhara. Others think that, besides the original tradi- 
tion of the Bactrian Greeks, there was a constant intercourse 
between East and West from the time of Augustus to that of 
Justinian, which leavened the whole Buddhist art of that district 
during those centuries. Itis certainly startling to read that “‘ there 
are many of the Gandhara bas-reliefs which, if transferred to the 
Lateran Museum, and labelled as ‘ Early Christian,’ would 
muster with ninety-nine out of one hundred who visit that collec- 
tion.” Mr. Fergusson himself adopts the latter theory, and assigns 
most of these remains to the etciod from the fourth to the eighth 
century of the Christian era. He declares the term Greco-Bactrian 
to be a misnomer for this style, and substitutes for it the name 
Indo-Roman or Indo-Byzantine. 

We suppose that the Taje Mehal is at once the best known and 
the most admired building of the Mogul variety of the Saracenic 
architecture of India. It isa great favourite with Mr. Fergusson, 
who draws an interesting contrast between it and the Parthenon 
both being structures of nearly equal size and magnificence, an 
both of white marble. Tried, however, by a numerical scale which 
Mr. Fergusson has invented for ting competitive examination 
between rival architectural works, the Parthenon obtains hee 
four marks, which is the maximum, and the Taje gains only 
twenty. 

Per the most interesting and astonishing description in the 
whole of this volume is that of the vast temple of Nakhon Wat, in 
Cambodia, which we find in one of the supplemental chapters. 
Conceive a building which occupies an exact square, measuring an 
English mile each way, and covered with bas-reliefs, without and 
within! It is a forest of towers, with endless courts, all of them 
flooded as water-tanks, and porticoes, and verandahs, and corridors, 
and terraces, and steps. The largest Christian cathedrals shrink 
into insignificance when com with this marvel of costliness 
and magnificence and beauty. It was built originally—there can 
be no doubt—for the snake-worship, though the Siamese bonzes, 
who have now taken possession of it, have introduced the Buddhist 
religion into its walls. With this temple the stupendous Boro 
Buddor, in Java, may be compared as being almost as magnificent 
and elaborate. We have said enough to show what treasures of 
novel amusement and instruction this splendid volume contains. 


“CUMMERLAND TA4LK.”* 


MONG other effects of railroads and the “ dead level,” we may 
look for the destruction of all purely local customs and dia- 
lects, wherever they at present exist. It is only a question of time 
when the racy Bese te? isms of the North as well as those of the 
West will disappear before the schoolmaster and increased com- 
munication with the general world. Henee books like this of Mr. 
Richardson’s, of which we have here a second series, have a value 
beyond their mere artistic merit in their preservation of certain 
customs and expressions that are fast passing away. 

The stories in this second series are not equal in fun and 
interest to those of the first; and neither these nor those have 
the merit of Dr. Gibson’s excellent sketches. For the most 
part there is a want of point in them which makes one wonder 
why they were written at all, and almost sorry that Mr. Richard- 
son Pus. be so conscientiously literal as he is, and so evidently 
unwilling—we do not believe unable—to round off his material 
into more dramatic fulness and perfection. For instance, the first 
sketch, “ Coming Home Sober,” is a thing with no kind of point in 
it, and very little humour. It is the narrative of “laal Gwordie 
Tarlton, t’tailyor as oft went to sewe for a week togidder at Lord 
William Gordon's at t’ Watterend ” (Derwentwater Bay, Keswick), 
setting forth how he and the butler and footman went to a 
“ merry neet” (merry night; a dance and drinking bout held 
at a public-house) at “ Cwoats a’ Rostwhate” (Mary 
Coates of Rosthwaite, in Borrowdale.) Lord William gave the 
men leave to go, and dismissed them with the hope that the 
would enjoy themselves and come home sober. He sent wi 
them “a laal parcel to auld Mary; an’ when she oppen’t it oot it 
was nowder mair nor less than an auld spead yas guinea, lapt up 
in a bit o’ brown paper: ” on which Mary pai si “ Lord, bless 
me weel! Dud ivver enny body see! Ye’ll nivver can drink t’ 
worth o’ aw this! It ‘ill pay your shots twice ower, barne!” 
Naturally enough, the three men got drunk; and such meagre fun 
as the sketch contains is to be found in the various mishaps that 
befell them on the road, which, even when the broad highway 
before Grange, “‘ was pinch’t to be wide eneaf” for them. When 
“it grew rougher doon below Branley,” they found themselves 
“ liggin’ fairly maizelt ” (lying fairly bewildered), tumbling about 
now one down and now another, till “ when we war gaan through 
t’ moss” (bog), “ varra nar at heam, t’ butler lost tea leg intul an 
auld peet-pot ”"—a pond or l of black peat water. Lord 
William, who had sat up for them, had each in turn into his study, 
asking him if he had enjoyed the merry night and had come home 
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sober; and each in turn said that he was sober, and showed that 
he was drunk. After which, one having done one thing and one 
another, they all slunk off to bed, “ in’ at ivvery man-jack 
on us wad git t’ seck next moornin’. Bit, “= ereuf for us aw, 
we nivver hard a nudder word aboot it.” We do not think that 
the fa would have much cared if they too had heard nivver a 
word aboot it from the first. 

“ A Crack aboot Auld Times” is rather sparing of its circum- 
stances and of the differences to be noted between “ then and now.” 
In the days when a coach b sane through Keswick only twice in 
the week, and it took three days and three nights “on the road” to 
go thence to London; when a letter from London cost a shilling 
and a penny, and had to be “ lated” at the post office some hours 
after its arrival, with the chance of being told what it contained, 
if the contents were known to be interesting to the family and con- 

uently to the neighbourhood; when people in neighbouring 
dales were “ strangers,” and a man out of another county was @ 
foreigner ; when successful manufacturers had not yet bought u 
the land of the old lords and the small “ statesmen” alike, an 
when a tour to the Lakes was very much what a tour in Hungary 
or game would be now, the manner of living among the farmers 
and dalesfolk was of the most primitive kind. As Mr. Richardson 
says, the men carded each his pound of wool every night, which 
the women spun into yarn; some folk took their hanks to sell at 
the weekly market, and some 

their garn at heam wad weave 

An’ than their webs wad tak to sell. 


And when “ some plague was bad i’ t’ toons,” the folk met to do 
their marketing “ nar a girt stean” on Armboth fell, which to this 
day is called “ web-stean.” There was no tea or coffee in those days, 
but there was home-brewed ale, and, what Mr. Richardson does not. 
mention, butter-milk, not to s of gin, rum, and whisky. The 
statesmen’s meat was “ mutton hams,” and their bread, “ havre 
bread ” (oat-cake), or barley bread, with scones on occasions and 
“ curney-cakes” for high-days and holidays. But their chief article 
of food was “podish”—a noun plural—called by the polite 
porridge, which they su out “ot wooden “ piggins,” with horn 
spoons. For firing —“ ”—they burned peat; and they made 

eir fire on the hearth, as even now may be found sometimes in 
the more remote farmhouses where modern fashions have not 
penetrated, and the gude wife finds an iron pot as good an oven as 
the best “‘ patent smokeless ” now contrived. There were no carts 
or carriages, but the peats were “sleddit”—carried down “fra 
t’ hee fell tops” where they were cut, in sledges or small hand- 
barrows—and the hay was trussed. ‘“ Pack-horses dud for carriers 
than,” going in long strings from town to town with a bell tied 
to the foremost ; and when carriers with covered carts came into 
vogue the march of progress was believed to have attained its 
climax. Fashion and “ farlies” were brought round by pedlars— 
do not all who are old enough remember little Pedrone and his 
wonderful pack, and how he was greeted as an old friend when he 
appeared with his watches and rings, his brooches and chains, 
which, to eyes unaccustomed to such splendour, seemed to make as 
fine a show as any to be seen by the present generation in Bond 
Street? And among the features of the time were the tramps who 
did their regular rounds, and were well received by the ers 
and gentry ; getting their bite and their sup and their shakedown 
of hay in the outhouse as punctually as the schoolmaster, and 
sometimes the hedge- n, of the remoter dales got their “ day’s 
meat.” All that life gone now never to return. The railway 
runs over the moors where more than one poor traveller, more 
than one stalwart shepherd, has been lost in the snow, and 
where the carrier said a prayer of thankfulness when he had 
— in safety; and the secret silent dales, where no one 

ut the inhabitants ever thought of going, are now common camp- 
ing grounds for Manchester warehousemen and London shop boys 
“ doing the lakes,” as, fifty years ago, they were done by people of 
wealth and position. Good has come out of the change, and evil. 
The people are richer, better educated, more cleanly, and more 
comfortable than they were; but they are less independent and less 
honest. If some of the roughnesses of their former condition have 
been smoothed away by the friction of the outside world, some of 
the virtues which went with these asperities have gone as well. 
Though the well-read and thoughtful mechanic of modern days is 
a more sober man than his dfather, and may be more re- 
spectable in some other ways too, yet the sturdy upright manhood 
of the dalesman who feared nothing and wronged no one was 
a thing to be respected for what it was worth, and to be re- 
gretted now that it has almost entirely disappeared. 

Such a man as “Auld Gwordie Thompson,” of whom Mr. 
Richardson speaks in his Cummerland Talk, will be impossible in 
a few years. Drinking hard, yet never having a day’s ill health 
or the need of a doctor, and only when getting up to seventy years 
old finding that ‘“ nater began to tak t’ tetch wid him an’ wadden’t 
be mead ghem on enny langer,” this auld Gwordie Thompson 
was as hardened in soul as he was in body. He used to boast that 
he had only been twice inside a church since he was born; “’At 
t’ furst time his mudder carry’t him theer to git kursen’t, an’ t’ 
tudder time t’ wife trail’t him off to git weddit.”. When he was 
ill old Geordie thought that part of the process was to be prayed 
with, and asked his daughter to send for a “ priest”—not a Roman 
Catholic priest, but the ordinary “ ” of the place ; and send 
for him at once, said the dying man, as “‘theer'll mebby nut be 
ower mickle time to scowp on” (scrape on). But priest 
offended the old heathen by telling him of his past sins and urging 
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on auld Gwordie Thompson, and help him to get better” —to let 
him live many and many a year yet—to send him “good crops 
on t’ moor and fine wedder to git them ”—to keep his “ wheys ” in 
health, then Geordie raised himself up in 
* Howay wi’ the’, Jossy! Howay wi’ the’! Hodon! Thoo fews 
t’ best as oot I've hard yet. Ods wons! theer some sense i’ sec’ 
prayin’ as that. Carry on min! on!” But the exertion 
‘was too much for him, and he fell and died. ‘ 

This, and “ Lantie’s prayer” when he is caught in the mine and 
persuaded to ray by his two companions who have been con- 
verted, are rather humiliating pictures of the religious sense among 
our brave Cumbrians; but Mr Richardson is too exact a man to 
have based them on nothing ; so we are forced to accept them as at 
least true in the main facts, if not exactly literal accounts of what 
actually happened. Lantie’s prayer runs thus:— 

Oh Lord! help me 
My way to see, 

Yance mair to git my liberty. 

T’d seworn like them two chaps to be, 

Créavin’ for ivvery thing they see ; 

They pray for this, they beg for t’udder, 

Furst ya thing, then anudder ; 

But I declare, an’ faith it’s true, 

I nivver pray’t for owt till noo ; 

An’ if ye’ll let me oot 0’ here, 

I'll nivver pray agean, I sweer, 
It would not be fair, however, to let it be imagined that the North 
countrymen are irreligious, or even careless. Of course a few 
“ yantipoles” are to be found among the dales as everywhere else ; 
but, as a rule, they are a God-fearing, if hard-headed and unemo- 
tional, the Oh until late had been horribly 
neglected e Church. Drunken, ting, peasant priests, 
oan as some still living can + cre Hin, ee not well fitted to 
arouse a very strong feeling of piety in the flocks whieh they were 
set to lead into the way of righteousness; but these too have gone 
with those other circumstances of the old life of which we have 
spoken, and the clergy of the dales now are much the same as thé 
country el everywhere else. 

We hope that Mr. Richardson will continue his researches and 
jottings, and that he will preserve tradition and local charac- 
teristic which comes in his way ; but he would be just as valuable 
if he were a little more entertaining, and we think he might be 
more graphic without being less true. 


WELLER’S COUNTY ATLAS.* 


estimating the merits of a map or set of maps, two questions 
are to be asked. One is what the maps profess to show; the 
other is whether they show clearly what they do profess to show. 
Is the leading idea of the map to be fee af historical, political, 
or what? Some experience teaches us that it is hopeless to think of 
compassing all these objects at once. There must be different 
maps for nt purposes. It is wonderful to see how a map 
drawn for a — practical purpose, that of showing the way by 
railway or otherwise, casts aside all that either the historical or 
“the physical scholar looks on as precious. It will perhaps con- 
descend to mark the boundaries of counties; for the English 
counties, as com with the divisions of most other countries, 
are so old and have changed so little that they seem to us like 
something that always has been and always must be. But such 
@ map naturally—and for its own object rightly—takes very little 
heed beyond this of either physical, historical, or political 
points. In the Atlas now before us, which we prefer 
to call by the name of the artist rather than by that of the 
publisher, the leading object is mainly political. Mountains 
of course are marked, but do not stand out in the 
same way in which they do in maps whose main object is physical. 
Divisions and facts earlier than the t time are by 
altogether. There is no attempt, for instance, to mark the scenes 
of great battles with cross swords, as is not uncommonly done in 
some other maps. Mr. Weller’s main object is to show the poli- 
tical divisions of England as they stand at the present day. He 
attempts this ; he attempts hardly anything more. In his 
map of England, he distinguishes the towns solely by their 
amount of gr po without any regard to their rank as cities, 
assize towns, Parliamentary or municipal boroughs. And in this 
case he goes really by the population of the towns themselves. 
Thus New Shoreham, which in a return of the population of 
Parliamentary boroughs cuts a considerable figure, eres very 
small indeed. That is to say, the prensa borough of 
Shoreham takes in all the country round about, while the town of 
Shoreham itself is as little as it looks in Mr. Weller’s map. 
‘When we turn to the maps of the several counties, we find that 
the one object is, as we have said, the political divisions; the 
things which Mr. Weller brings out are the Parliamentary divi- 


* Philips’ Atlas of the Counties of England, reduced from the Ordnance 
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sions and the boundaries of the Parliamentary boroughs, Such 
venerable divisions as hundreds, wapentakes, rapes, lathes, have all 
vanished as being of no political importance, and we fear we must 
add of very little importance of any kind. The rape of Bramber 
and the hundred of Bassetlaw do indeed survive, but it is not 
as the rape of Bramber and the hundred of Bassetlaw that the 
survive. The ridings of Yorkshire are there, because they sti 
exist as the groundwork of the modern political divisions. But the 
ridings of Lincolnshire have simply their names marked, without 
their boundaries, as the modern political divisions disregard those 
boundaries, When we say political we mean Parliamentary, Mr. 
Weller marks Parliamen divisions and the boundaries of Par- 
liamentary boroughs. He does not mark the boundaries of those 
boroughs which are not Parliamentary. And of course he does 
not attempt to mark any of those modern divisions which have 
nothing to do with Parliamentary purposes, petty-sessional divi- 
sions, -law unions, and the like. No one map could show all 
these things. In truth, our local divisions are so thoroughly at 
cross purposes that it is appalling to think how many maps of 
England, and of each county in England, might be made, each of 
which would be useful for some special Bigg or judicial, eccle- 
siastical, military, and a dozen others. Mr. Weller sticks to his 
own object, and no blame to him for so doing. His task is rather 
a difficult one, because of the nature and extent of some of the 
Parliamentary boroughs. When the Parliamentary borough hardly 
extends beyond the town, it is easy enough to mark it; though 
even here, if the county or its divisionis marked of one colour and 
the Parliamentary borough of another, there is a certain degree of 
misconception. Except in the case of some—we believe not all—of 
those cities or towns whieh are at the same time counties, the Parlia- 
mentary borough, though cut off from the body of the county for one 
Parliamen se, remains part of it for another Parliamentary 
urpose. It is cut off for the of borough 
bat the freeholder whose freehold lies within a Parliamentary 
borough votes for the county just as much as if his freehold | 
any where . And when it comes to Shoreham and Retford, 
Stroud and Cricklade, the difficulty becomes serious. In looking 
at the map of Nottinghamshire, the borough of Retford—that is, 
the old hundred of Bassetlaw—looks like a division of the county. 
It takes in, in fact, more than half the northern division of the 
county. In Mr. Weller’s map the borough of Retford is of one 
colour; the rest of the northern division is of another. It needs 
some study of the map to make out what is meant. But this is no 
fault of Mr. Weller’s, The difficulty is inherent in the thing itself, 
There is no way to make the cross division perfectly clear. We 
might, however, suggest that it would be a somewhat nearer 
approach to clearness if, at least in such cases as these, the full 
colouring of the county or division were carried over the whole of 
the Parliamentary borough, leaving its boundaries to be marked by 
a mere line of cross colouring. These cross divisions, on whatever 
scale, are the standing difficulties of map-makers. To give a clear 
icture of the satel relations of the , een rough of 
t Retford and the northern division of the county of Notting- 
ham is a problem of just the same kind as the problem which beset 
us up to 1866 in drawing a map of Europe which should show at 
once the boundary of the German Confederation and the boundaries 
of the dominions of the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, 

A glance at these county maps suggests a good many subjects 
for thought, old and new. Among the new, the most obvious is 
that which is suggested by the sight of those large districts of 
which we have just been ——. No good reason can be given 
why the hundred of Bassetlaw and the rape of Bramber should be 
privileged above the rest of Nottinghamshire and Sussex. Why— 
that is what the question really comes to—should the inhabitants 
of those districts get a vote on easier terms than the inhabitants of 
other districts? But a good many older thoughts are suggested 
also, Indeed there is hardly any thought connected with the. 
growth of the English kingdom which is not likely to suggest itself 
at some stage or other of the process of turning over a set of ma 
like these. The inequality in the size of the shires, the s y 
irregular shape of many of them, the outlying bits of one shi 
lying within the houndaries of another, are all familiar questions in 
our early history. As to the outlying bits, the part of England in 
which they are most common is the western part of Mercia, the 
shires which were kept by Alfred under the treaty with Guthrum, 
and which are therefore likely to represent older divisions than 
the eastern part of Mercia, which was won back from the Danes 
and seemingly mapped out afresh by Edward the Elder. Among 
these shires such detached portions are rarely if ever found. So, 
again, they are hardly found in those solid south-eastern shires 
which once were kingdoms, while they are a little more common 
among the western shires of Wessex. On the other hand, Lancashire, 
the youngest of strictly English shires, made upofa pieceof Yorkshire 
and of a kind of dependency of Cheshire, has one of the most irregular 
outlines on the whole map. Why should any one have made the 
Cartmel district, so utterly cut off by an arm of the sea, part of the 
same shire as Liv 1 and Manchester,or evenas Lancaster? We 
cannot write these last two names without bringing in a witness 
of the original diversity of the two parts of Lancashire. Man- 
chester and Lancaster speak two different dialects. Then, again, 
how is it that, of our two greatest rivers, the Thames is a shi 
boundary through nearly the whole of its course, while the Severn 
is a shire boundary for a few miles only? It is of course easy to 
see why the Thames isa boundary; the difliculty is to see why 
the Severn is not. It always seems strange in crossing its wide 
estuary—say, at Aust or at Purton—to find oneself still in the came 
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county, and in the same division of the county. Then, again, if we 
look through the oe some of the old questions of nomenclature 
are sure to suggest themselves. In Cumberland the with 
the by a thickly round Carlisle, and are more scattered 
elsewhere. Norfolk, a land which the Danes thoroughly con- 
the only places with the dy are a group just north-west of 
armouth, two or three scattered ones on the same side of 
the county. . 
The varying sizes of the counties always form a difficulty im a 
series of maps like these. It seems unreasoriable to give the same 
to Devonshire and Huntingdonshire; it ismore unreasonable 
escai i t di refusing Rutland any separate 
being, and tacking it mary map of Leicestershire. iis way of 
dealing with Yorkshire is hardly satisfactory; he gives it in 
separate sheets, so that the ends of each map coincide with 
nothing. It surely would have been better to have given separate 
maps to the three ridi Wales has two maps, Northern and 
Southern; but here, again, it is a mere division of sheets; 
Cardi ire and part of Radnorshire get into the Northern map, 
while part of Montgomeryshire comes into the Southern. And 
among the little tributary boroughs of the oo Mr. 
Weller’s political instinct forsakes him. The borough boundaries 
are no longer marked. Here we must make a protest. Oardiff 
and Swansea are big enough to look after themselves ; but we must 
assert the rights of . ‘That venerable commonwealth is in 


no way distinguished . Weller from the most obscure village 
in its neighbourhood. series ends with a map of the Isle of 


Man, which is not one of the counties of England, nor indeed part 
of the United Kingdom. But it is quite worth a glance, if only to’ 
show how strong, after so many ages of Scandinavian and English , 
rule, the Irish element still is in itsnomenclature. The divisions of 
the island are, first enews Ae then parishes, Most of them, 
will be new to students of Mr. Weller’s maps. 


LE FIANCE DE MLLE. SAINT-MAUR.* 


T is matter for regret that a writer of M. Cherbuliez’s unusual 
power should choose to exercise it upon unusually disagreeable 
subjects. yoke volume is less revolting to all sense of 
morality or iness than L’ Aventure de Ladislas Bolski; and it 
has not precisely the morbid savour, as of an unsightly vault laid 
to the light, that hangs about Le Comte Kostia, and spoils 
ae reader’s pleasure in the force and keenness of the work. But 
it deals with a subject which is in itself about as repulsive as any 
can be; a subject which is supposed to become presentable when 
dressed with the classic trappings and stately eloquence of 
Racine’s ‘Pradre, but which, when accompanied with the sights and 
sounds of everyday modern life, has something in it both incon- 
usand shocking. M.Cherbuliez, it is true, has, as M. Feuillet 
id in his Julia de Tréceur, stopped short of any actual tragedy of 
crime. He has shown, with the rare skill that he possesses, the 
gradual effect of the slow poison of a criminal idea upon two minds; 
and when, from the growing influence of this idea, a catastrophe 
seems inevitable, he has prevented it by a sudden incident of 
i dramatic force. Cherbuliez has no doubt done well 
to do this, and to leave to M. Emile Zola the privi of ex- 
ploring recondite forms of vice to their vilest depths; but there 
can be little doubt that he would have done better to take some 
more wholesome matter than he has done for the theme of his 
romance. In defence of the tendency of French novelists to make 
the interest of their works centre in illicit love, it has been urged 
that this is the only kind of love from which, according to the 
conditions of French life, any absorbing interest can be got. The 
system of marriages which are pir | by parents who tell their 
sons and daughters whom to marry cuts away from the French 
writer of fiction the ground of romantic and innocent love-making 
that has been constantly trodden by English novelists. It is for 
this reason, and not because adultery is more common in France 
than in other civilized countries, that one French writer after 
another has rung the changes upon this form of vice. We may 
iez go a step beyond this ordinary method of exciti 
attention, they do so, not because the things which they cat 
are common, but because they think the desoiblonsts of attention 
to the Seventh Commandment has been often enough inculcated, 
and feel the want of some new subject as much for their own sake 
is easy to account for a disagreeable peculiari $ 
belo: most as well as the ‘east ilful of 
Seat novelists—the contemptible character which they con- 
stantly assign to their heroes. These young men are re ted 
as creatures without any kind of self-control, to whom the notion 
of combating a disastrous passion is unknown, who think it no 
shame to betray a woman's confidence or a man’s trust. The hero 


of Le Fiancé de Mile. Saint-Maur does indeed make some kind of 
a struggle against his criminal love, but it is a kind which is ended 
by a letter his sister-in-law, telling him that, if he rejects her 


love, she will know how to bestow it on some one else :-— 


Maurice n'était pas préparé & ce coup, il tomba dans un morne et d 
désespoir. Tl il 


ressemblait & un général qui a la rigueur peut se dire victorieux, il a couché 


* Le Fiancé de Mile. Saint-Maur. Par Victor Cherbuliez. Paris: 
Hachette et Cie. 18-4 


part of | young 


sur le champ le bataille ; mais plus meurtribre qu’une défaite, sa victoire a 
décimé ses troupes, il est perdu si l’ennemi fait un retour inoffensif (sic). 
Maurice se sentait perdu. II se disait, “ Renoncer & elle, c’est vraiment tout 
ce que je pouvais faire, au risque d’en mourir ; mais la céder! et & qui!” 
The comparison of Maurice to a general, and the exaltation inte 
bravery of his having up to a certain point done his duty, scarce) 
serves to disguise the fact that he is in fact a mean-spiri 
scoundrel. And a little examination of the facts related i 
him shows that, when he did resist temptation, his motive in 


doing so was nothing better than pique. Mme. d’Arolles, his 
brother’s wife, had pee | led him to suppose that she loved him, 
and he was ready enough to give her love for love until she, 


horrified suddenly at the aspect of what she was contemplating, 
drew back, and gave him to understand that she had only in 
fun. His rage at this discovery fired him with a virtuous resolve 
to hasten his marriage with Mlle. Saint-Maur, to whom he had been 
long engaged. To English notions all this is revolting enough; 
but it seems an understood thing in French novels that, when a 
man is inclined to entertain an unfortunate passion for 
some one else's wife, every other consideration is naturally over- 
thrown. If anything ay to prevent his ousting an incon- 
venient husband, or if he discovers that his mistress is not more 
faithful to him than to the person to whom she owes faith, he sits 
down and weeps and cries like the lovers in the Arabian Nights, 
or plunges into wild debauchery and hasa brain fever. This is 
the favourite method of French heroes of fiction, from the young 
man in Musset’s Confession dun Enfant du Siécle downwards 
through all the stages of the younger Dumas’s works, until M. 
Emile Zola prostitutes a marvellously eloquent style to the descrip- 
tion of something yet more abandoned. 

And Maurice d’Arolles, the fancé of Mlle. Saint-Maur, has more 


while Maurice was one of those who are not inclined to submit 


ue.” 
that “ should enter the Ecole Polytechnique, and five 


Il ressemblait si peu & son frre qu’avec tout son esprit il ne parvenait 
pas @ le comprendre. Il prenait ce superbe indifférent pour un vulgaire 
paresseux et il le chapitrait d’importance sur sa mollesse au travail; il lui 
représentait que sams instruction, sans industrie et sans efforts on ne réussit 
a rien, pas meme & épouser sa cousine Simone, et il terminait d’habitude son 
sermon en lui rappelant = qui veut la fin veut les moyens; mais c’était 
précisément de la fin que Mauri¢e ne se souciait pas. 


We are told that, in spite of his apparent indifference, Maurice 
had “ les ions vives,” but he was seldom excited upon any 
him little; a one to an act of tyranny oppressing 
some one cle, set And, when he had hi 
strength in defence oppressed, he was the to laugh at 
what he called his ridiculous Quixotism. “La maladie de 


cette ime généreuse était un scepticism a uel avait 
déméls trop tét Yenvers de toute chose.” Te- 
sult of this contempt for ordinary institutions was that 
Maurice was careful not to in the examination for entrance 
to the Ecole Polytechnique. Upon this his brother wrote him a 
lecture and told him to decide a career. He chose the Bar, 
and spent some time in the Salle des Pas-Perdus, which he held to 
be a perfect emblem of life in general, and more upon the Boule- 
vard. Meanwhile Séverin Maubourg, who was to be an architect, 
had gained the Prix de Rome. When the Prussian war broke out 
both friends joined the army, and each, duri a short campaign 
sayed the ’s life. “Nous sommes manche & manche, eaid 
Maurice, when Séverin had pulled him ha rous 
illness; “nous verrons qui gagnera la belle.” At the end of the 
war Geoffroy d’Arolles began to make a career for himself in 
politics, and while Maurice was travelling with 
which journey he saved Séverin’s life a second time, Geoffroy 
married. Maurice, at his brother’s request on his return to France, 
went to visit Colonel Saint-Maur and his fature bride, of whose 
character and appearance he brought away no recollection; and in 


| 
| 
in common with Musset’s weak and hysterical hero in the Confes- 
ston than with the men of stronger fibre, one of whom he has 
shown in his masterly poem La Nuit d Octobre. M. Cherbuliez 
. does much in the beginning of his work to arouse liking, if not 
misniaemane admiration, for Maurice, but he destroys the interest excited in ; 
him by the utter feebleness with which he suddenly yields in a : 
CSC kind of collapse to temptation. The book begins with the words, ; 
“ Liintime amitié de Séverin Maubourg et de Maurice, Vicomte 
d’Arolles, datait de leur premiére jeunesse.” They had known 
each other at a lycée, and, in spite or because of their opposite 
qualities, had been fast friends:—“ Il y a des esprits naturelle- 
ment dressés qui s’apprivoisent bientét avec la vie; la premiére 
fois qu’elle les appelle en sifflant, ils tressaillent, ils ont reconmu 
refusent & comprendre qu'il n’est point de bonheur ici-bas ot il 
n’entre une part d’obéissance.” The family of D’Arolles had from 
generation to generation been distinguished for success in the 
army, in literature, in ay, or in political life. “ Ils avaient 
de plus l’habitude de régler les avenirs comme un ier de 
ears 
after a brilliant career there sho marry his cousin, Mile. : 
Saint-Maur, daughter of a retired colonel with a wooden leg. 
was i urposes under the guardianship of his r 
Geoffroy, Bount dArailes, fifteen years older than himself. 
Geotiroy was a man full of ambition and resources, and well con- 
tent with the use which he finds himself able to make of his : 
talents :— 
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a conversation with Séverin he decided that he would rely upon 
his friend’s judgment as to the desirableness of the projected mar- 
iage being carried out. 

ft is from this point that the action and interest of the story 

i The theme of the tragedy which ensues is first suggested 
by Maurice’s chance meeting, in the train which is ing him 
and Séverin to stay at Geoffroy’s country house, with a beautiful 
and fascinating woman, who represents herself as a certain Mme. 
de Vernanges, and with whom he, after his fashion, falls in love 
during their short interview. When he arrives at his brother's 
house, he makes inquiry whether there is not a certain Baron 
de Vi living in the neighbourhood, and receives for answer 
that no such person is known. “ However,” says Geoffroy, “when 

our sister-in-law comes in she will be able to tell you. She 
ows the country well.” Soon afterwards Gabrielle d’Arolles 
comes in, and on being introduced to his sister-in-law Maurice 
starts back and leans against the wall, for he recognizes in her the 
pretended Mme. de Vernan His brother is astonished, but 
takes his confusion as a proof that he has travelled two years in 
America without seeing a woman “aussi charmante que vous.” 
“ Charmante? vous voulez direadorable,” replies Gabrielle, purposely 
using the expression which Maurice employed in the railway 
carriage. She, it seems, recognized him from a photograph, and 
somewhat maliciously, knowing something of his character, led 
him on when she found him inclined to pay court to the supposed 
Mme. de V: 

Gabrielle is described as a woman whose ambition, if equal to 
her husband’s, would under most circumstances keep her in the 
straight path, if she had no other inducement. But in mystifying 
Maurice a second time by means of a declaration in a letter 
which he imagines to come from some other person, she is play- 
ing with fire, and ends by burning her own fingers. The story of 
Maurice and Gabrielle, each wavering continually between incli- 
nation and duty, until a catastrophe is only prevented by the 
dramatic intervention of Séverin at the right moment, is told 
with si force, and in that exquisitely polished style 
which M. Cherbuliez commands. But this part of the story, 
though it excites intense interest, does so in a very disagreeable 
fashion. The relief which the author's sense of art has given to 
this is found in the description of Mlle. Saint-Maur’s character, and 
in the gradual changing of Séverin’s position with regard to her, 
from that of herald of his friend’s love to that of declarer of his 
own. Maubourg and D’Arolles are contrasted throughout the 
book; while the disciplined bourgeois, at all cost to himself, 
remains faithful to his friend's trust, and s in his name the 
words he longs to utter in his own, D’Arolles, the “ superbe in- 
différent,” is yielding by d , though not without some struggle, 
to the desire to take ouegln | brother’s wife. When Maurice is 
waiting impatiently in his room at his brother's house till the time 
of his meeting with Gabrielle, Séverin comes in by the window, 
having been warned by chance of the danger. Then follows a 
stormy scene between them, during which Maurice exclaims, 
“Est-ce ma faute si cet homme est mon frére?” Séyerin bars the 
door, and Maurice, mad with rage, rushes at him with a knife. 
Maubourg is wounded in the struggle, and cries, “Tu m’as sauvé 
deux fois la vie; tu peux me la reprendre; elle est 4 toi.” This 
brings Maurice to his senses, and he rushes from the house, leaving 
Séverin to explain matters to the husband, who arrives directly 
afterwards, and who, on being assured by Séverin “qu'il ne s'est 
passé rien d’irréparable,” resolves upon never revealing to his wife 
that he knows anything of her secret. rice goes out on a 
foreign mission, and Séverin takes his place as “ le fiancé de Mlle. 
Saint-Maur.” The book is full of happy turns of thought, witty 
sayings, and keen drawing of character, upon which we have not 
space to dwell. One lays it down with admiration for its author's 
singular talent, and with a wish that he had employed it on a less 
repulsive subject. 


LEARED’S MOROCCO AND THE MOORS.* 


ik is by no means clear with what specific object in view Dr. 
Leared undertook his recent journey to Morocco. He is far 
from exhibiting himself to us as a lover of adventure, or a seeker 
after novel kinds of excitement. He shows no special interest in 
scientific discovery, or in the study of unfamiliar types of 
humanity, with their ethical or ial characteristics. Even 
in his own professional line he displays none of that lively 
curiosity which led Dr. Rolfs to study so perseveringly the theories 
and practices of the Moorish physicians, and which filled his 
pages with quaint and racy stories of native therapeutics. Of 
personal adventures and hair-breadth escapes Dr. Leared has little 
or nothing to tell us, beyond a near miss or two of being carried 
off by arsenic, merely as a freak of Moorish antipathy to infidel 
strangers. He has no more than a superficial eye for the grand 
physical features of the country—the Atlas chain, the river system, 
and the tropical vegetation. Of the history, constitution, and 
customs of Morocco he gives indeed a very fair and trustworthy 
itome, not much of which, however, can be said to be new. 
e must nevertheless be allowed to have put together a very 
readable book, and one which to the ordinary reader may impart a 
good deal of knowledge, and supply a fair amount of interest. 


* Morocco ray Moors ; being an Sent of Travels, witha General 
Description o Country and its le. Arthur Leared, M.D. 
Oxon., F.R.C.P., &c. Wi 


: Sampson Low & Co. 


The practical value of Dr. Leared’s exploration of this little 
known district of Africa will doubtless be found to lie in his 
observations upon the climate of Morocco, considered as a possible 
health resort for Europeans. Unhappily the favourable condi- 
tions of soil and temperature which would render Morocco as 
eligible a refuge from an English winter as any now at to 
= or asthmatic patients, are neutralized by the implacable 

ostility of the natives, which places the comfort, if not the lives 
of Christian intruders in perpetual jeopardy. Our author owed 
his safe return, after many an outbreak of Mussulman frenzy, not 
only to exceptional tact on his own part, or to the friendly inter- 
vention of European consuls or influential residents, but in great 
measure to the value set upon his professional services, and to the 
prestige acquired by manifold cures, the fame whereof got speedily 
and widely noised abroad. Tangier, indeed, affords almost the only 
prospect of a safe and salubrious sojourn for invalids. The number 
of Christians there, some six hundred, is greater than in any other 
town in the empire, the Moorish population numbering 9,000, and 
the Jews 5,000, There is no place for Protestant worship, divine 
service being conducted by any stray clergyman in a room at the 
Embassy. There are two Roman Catholic churches, a large 
monastery, and a school. The Jews are allowed to have more than 
one synagogue. Here there are foreign officials in number enough 
to form a society among themselves, there being three Ministers 
Plenipotentiary—those of Great Britain,|France, and Spain—besides 
Consuls of eleven different Powers. The maritime position of 
Tangier and the natural screen of the mountain ranges towards 
the south secure it against the scorching heat to which the inland 
parts of Morocco are exposed. The desert winds by which Algiers 
and other parts of the Mediterranean seaboard are made objectionable 
are almost unknown. Thesummer heat, which lasts until the rainy 
season, ranges between 78° and 82° F., the latter extreme seldom 
being exceeded. So steady isthe temperature that, out of twenty- 
three observations made by our author at almost every hour of 
day and night between September 15 and 23, the thermometer 
in his bed-room ranged between 72° and 78° F., the mean 
being 742° F. The winter average is about 56° F., and 
fires are sometimes acceptable at night. Frost never occurs; 
and, in eddition to the indigenous palms and other trees 
and shrubs of warm climates, many tropical plants, such as 
the banana, flourish throughout the year in the open air. 
With the fall of the rain, about the middle of September, followed 
by bright exhilarating weather, the aspect of nature changes, 
Brown and arid hills are clothed with verdure, and life succeeds 
to death.” All through October the weather is all that an invalid 
could desire, and, after the November rains, both winter and spring 
are mild and genial. There is seldom a day when going out of 
doors is impracticable. Thunderstorms are far from frequent. 
The climate is moist, though less so than that of Madeira, between 
which and that of Algiers it holds an intermediate place. Imperfect 
as are the sanitary arrangements of Tangier, the city is decidedly 
healthy, offering to the denizens of Gibraltar a beneficial change of 
air of which they are often happy to avail themselves. Intermittent 
fevers occur at times, but not of a severe type. The table of 
thermometer readings during the year 1872, given in the appendix, 
and the author's notes of cases of phthisis in which signal 
benefit has been due to the air of Tangier, add much to show the 
possible value of the place as a refuge for persons threatened with 
consumption. 

Mazagan, the main stronghold of the Portuguese, and the last 
fortress held by them at the time of their expulsion, retains many 
fine architectural memorials of their presence. Notwithstanding 
its filth, the utter absence of sewers, and the nameless abomina- 
tions with which its streets and houses abound, it is not an un- 
healthy place, and is in this respect a remarkable, and by no 
means intelligible, contrast to its near neighbour, Casa Blanca. Its 
neighbourhood affords good shooting, and the summer is by nomeans 
so hot as at many places on thecoast. The model town of the Moors, 
however, known to them as Suerah, “the beautiful,” is Mogador, 
which, comparatively near as it lies tothe tropics, being in lat. 31° 30° 
N., has a remarkably temperate and equable climate. As a health 
resort Dr. Leared considers it decidedly superior to Tangier. The 
a tables of M. Beaumier, the French Consul, fully 
bear out this opinion. Imperfect as the sanitary provisions are, 
statistics show the town to be singularly healthy. This is attri- 
butable in a great measure to the ventilating and cooling action 
of the trade winds. Rain seldom falls in summer and autumn, 
but copious rains of short duration prevail from the end 
of November to the beginning of April, chiefly during February 
and March. The South wind sometimes blows with great violence, 
and occasionally there are thunderstorms. Towards autumn the 
North wind prevails along the coast as far north as Mogador. The 
salt spray is there carried by the wind into the town, and is 
considered very healthful; but has the drawback of rusting iron 
and making leather and other articles mouldy. That terrible 
scourge the sirocco (the South-East wind) is hardly felt at 
Mogador, situated though the town is in the latitude of the Great 
Desert, its longitude placing it at a safe distance towards the west. 
The Atlas range also no doubt acts as a screen, The most trying 
season is when calm prevails. Even then the temperature, 
our author states, rarely exceeds 80° Fahr., but the atmo- 
sphere is thick, and a sense of lassitude and drowsiness is 
induced. Mogador contains about fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
of whom about six thousand are Jews, and a hundred and 
| Europeans. The town is comparatively new, having been 
built in 1760 by the Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Abd: ben 
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Ismael. Its name was derived from the adjacent sanctuary of 
Sidi Mogodol. It is the only town in Morocco laid out with any 
regularity of plan. The capital of the fertile province of Haha, 
its prosperity is maintained by commerce. [Besides the fine olive 
plantations to the south, its yield of natural produce includes 
various gums, almonds, beeswax, ostrich feathers, some ivory, goat- 
skins, wool, and small quantities of gold. A good deal of the fine 
Morocco leather, especially the yellow kind in vogue for slippers, 
comes from Mogador, and there are a few manufactories of soap. 
The Jews, who have a portion of the town apart, and who have 
throughout his book a ames share of our author’s interest, seem 
the least healthy of the community. This is probably in some 
degree owing to their neglect of the bath. A dispensary has been for 
some time established among them, largely aided by the beneticence 
of Sir Moses Montefiore, to whom Dr. Leared dedicates his book. 
Among them he found a more extensive practice than he could 
have desired, wishing as he did to leave behind him for a while 
the fag and responsibility of professional life. The Moors in general 
are averse to receiving medical aid from the infidel, preferring the 
prayers and charms of their priests. 

All things considered, it is a wonder that pestilence in some 


form or other is ever absent from the towns or villages of 


Morocco. Filth to any amount is suffered to accumulate in the 
streets. Ventilation in houses—in the sleeping-rooms, at least—is 
a thing not thought of. As in Roman dwellings, the sleeping 
apartments have no windows, but consist of mere cupboards open- 
window of its own, dependi or light and air upon the o' 
door. According ment of a of The 
lower class, the bed of the husband and wife occupies one end of 
this apartment or cabin, thechildren sleeping on a raised sofa like 
a large chest; and the furniture consists of a simple cooking- 
stove fed with charcoal, millstones for grinding corn, some 
cooking utensils, gourds for holding water, milk, and other 
articles. The walls are lime-washed, and to this as well as to a 
certain air of cleanness generally observable within doors is 
perhaps attributable the comparative exemption from epidemic 
sickness. A degree of artistic finish and embellishment is more- 
over habitually found which distinguishes the Moorish peasant 
far above his fellows in many more civilized countries. A room 
of this class, such as our author was often glad to occupy during 
his rambles, would be tastefully bordered by a classic egg and 
tongue moulding in bright colours, the wall would be hung with 
handsome pottery, the floors scrupulously clean, the locks and keys 
of woodwork neat and in good order, and the whole aspect creditable 
to the inmates. Bird-traps, ingeniously made from the ribs of a 
sheep or a goat, bespoke the juvenile taste for sport. Tame snakes 
take the place of domestic cats in clearing the place of rats and 
mice, at most of our author's patients were women was 
explained to him by the fact of their spending so much 
of their time in these close dwellings, the men being abroad 
during the day. Many of the women were fine specimens of their 
race, the younger ones heightening the fire of their eyes by kohl, 
and staining their finger-tips with henna. Many had their chins 
tattooed with a singular ornament shaped like a pointed arch, 
divided by anupright line and serrated like a saw. This is a cabalistic 
figure intended to ward off the influence of the evil eye. Nowhere, 
perhaps, are more quaint and singular superstitions to be observed 
than among the Moors. Cabalistic power is popularly attributed 
to five rs rudely painted over doors or tombstones—a sinister 
influence being somehow attached to this peculiar numeral. To 
avoid mentioning it a Moor will say “ four and one.” It is a mark 
of ill-breeding to use the objectionable word in the presence of a 
superior. Above all, it is to be carefully shunned in the Sultan’s 
hearing. The word “nine” is also objected to. Court etiquette 
here, as elsewhere in the East, strictly forbids the use of the word 
“death” in conversation. It is among the Jews of Morocco, how- 
ever, that eee of this superstitious character are especially 
i The belief in the evil eye is very steadfast with them. They 
will assure you that far more deaths take place from this than 
from causes. In almost every house may be observed a 
charm or amulet of the following singular kind :— 


The city of Morocco is greatly infested by scorpions. In order to keep 
such venomous intruders out of the houses, a paper on which is drawn the 
rude picture of one or two scorpions is stuck on the door-post of ever 
house. Above this, in Hebrew characters, is an array of mystical wo 
arranged on the principle of the ancient abracadabra. Below it is written 
a solemn imprecation. The rabbi who pre this precious document 
must, in order to make it effective, rightly observe certain circumstances. 
It must be written only on the first night of Sivan, near Pentecost, and 
previous to his labours he must immerse himself three times in a bath, as 
also cut his nails. When finished, it is as follows, except that the mystical 
part is given in English instead of Hebrew characters :— 


Epicoros 8] Apretata 
‘icoros BINT tata 
Icoros Retata 
Coros Etata 
Oros Tata 
Ros Ata 
Os Ta 
8 nav A 


one translation of the inscription below these cabalistic letters reads 

“O scorpion, daughter of a ion, be thou accursed by the strength of 
ev pod that exists From the mouth of the Prophet Joshua, the son 
of Nun ; from the mouth of the High Priest Judah Bar Eli; and also from 
the mouth of the High Priest J Bar Ezekiel ; so that you may not 
pass the threshold of this door, nor hurt any I-raelite or son of an Israelite, 
now and for evermore. ‘This is by command of the High Priest. Simon 


Bar Yuli. Amen.” “They shall not hurt nor wage) bg! all my holy moun- 


tain : for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
cover the sea.” 


Dr. Leared was told by a Jew that he had been a short time pre- 
viously an eye-witness to the effi of this imprecation. A 

scorpion ran to the door of a room, and then stopped 
suddenly as if stupefied. Several members of his family were 
summoned, who amm to the truth of the prodigy. There are 
many petty indignities, as well as more serious disqualifications, to 
which the Jews as being forbidden 
to wear the turban; being obliged, in passing a mosque or in 
presence of the Governor, to remove the blue handkerchief with 
which the head is at other times bound; and to wear shoes of 
black, instead of the yellow colour always worn by the Moors, On 
going from their own to the Moorish quarter both men and 
women must put off their shoes and barefoot, a — 
tion which our author found especially painful when compelled to 
walk with a Jewish friend ugh the filthy streets of the 
Moorish city. A Jew meeting a Moor must always to the 
left. Jews are not allowed to ride through the city, neither 
may they carry arms. It is only in Tangier that es are 
permitted to them, the practice of their religion elsewhere being 
restricted to private houses. They are, indeed, bowed down 
under an iron despotism, the effects of which tell upon their very 
aspect and gait. To pelt an unhappy Israelite with oranges is the 
favourite kind of horseplay among the youthful rabble of the 
streets, the fruit being at seasons so abundant as to be held good 
for nothing but pelting Jews. 

Our author's professional observations naturally lead him to 
take special notice of the two plagues from which Morocco is never 
wholly free, leprosy and cholera. From the capital he paid a visit 
to El Hara, the sr; Sa of lepers. He found this a place of some 
size, surrounded by walls, having but one entrance, close to which 
is the sanctuary of the patron saint Sidi Ben Nor. An objection 
was made to an infidel’s entering the village, but a number of 
lepers soon came out and were very friendly. Many of them 
showed no outward sign of disease. They numbered-in all about 
two hundred, forming a community apart, with its own mosque, 
market, and prison. They buy and sell and cultivate the land. Many 
of them come from long distances, from Haha, Sus, and even the 
Sahara. Some had resided thirty years in the village, and among 
them were a few people of very great age. The Jews had a 
quarter apa, but it was empty at this time. Notwithstanding 
this rigid separation, the Moors show little dread of contagion. 
They pass freely to and fro into the — villages, though the le 
have not the like liberty of contact. Nothing seems to be tried in 
the way of remedy beyond washing at the sacred well of the saint- 
house. Cholera, as might be expected, presses severely at times 
— a population so re ess of sani precautions, At Casa 
Blanca, during the outbreak of 1866, the mortality reached the 
high rate of fourteen deaths per cent. At Mazagan it rose to nine, 
at Tangier to four. Over Mogador the pestilence passed lightly, 
carrying off no more than two per cent. of the estimated population. 
Here Dr. Leared saw not a single case of pulmonary consumption, 
and he believes it to be by no means indigenous. It is a pity 
that the drawbacks which he has candidly shown to attend a 
sojourn in Morocco make it difficult to recommend the country as 
a desirable place of refuge for consumptive patients. 


Lord, as the waters 


THE CAPEL GIRLS.* 


a [Ts a pleasure to hear smart men talk, even if you don’t quite 
make it out,” says one of the characters in Mr. Garrett's new 
story. We often do not quite succeed in making out Mr. Garrett's 
talk, but there is no doubt a sort of pleasure in the attempt to 
understand his dogmatic sayings. For a “smart man,” as Mr. 
Garrett apparently is, he does write curiously like a sort of middle- 
class Novalis. A pious haze, a respectable mysticism, shrouds his 
wisdom, and it is some time before the reader finds out that what 
resembles depth of thought is really carelessness of mar. It 
is not only when he ventures on a metaphor, which he now does 
with much more caution than in some of his former works, that 
Mr. Garrett’s diction is obscure. Whatis he trying to express when 
he says that “Philip could scarcely discern how many people were in 
the room. One stood manifold in the flush of the glorious fire. This 
was a girl of about twenty-two, with a broad forehead,” and so on? 
Perhaps Mr. Garrett may think that “ manifold” and “ manifest ” are 
much the same word, or that, at the least, they are close philological 
relations. The Capel Girls affords frequent opportunities of enjoy- 
ment to persons who are fond of guessing riddles. They may under- 
stand what sort of tone of voice is “a sunny tone,” and what sort of 
eyes are “ like those windows where those within can watch unseen.” 
hey may appreciate Mr. Oapel’s cynical belief “that all human 
nature does the same at its sincerest bottom,” and may feel for the 
irl who “turns round with a sharp volcanic sob.” Sometimes 

. Garrett utters a sentiment that is intelligible and even natural, 

as “I think any wise man would have turned round to lok at 
Joan of Arc, while she was still the serving-maid at the inn.” If 
La Pucelle was ever the serving-maid at an inn, it is likely that 
her gallant countrymen did turn round to look at her. But why 
should Mr. Garrett add, “ Such faces are like bulbs, which a child 
might throw away, but the botanist picks them up and knows 


* The Capel Girls. By E. Garrett, Author of “By Still Waters,” &c. 
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their value”? The only contemporary portrait of Joan that we have 
heard of was in a church window, and was destroyed by Protes- 
tant rioters, perhaps because she was not “a Scriptural character.” 
tee mt any good reason for supposing that her face was 
We have said that Mr. Garrett has grown cautious in his use of 
metaphors, but a few still adorn the pages of The Capel Girls, and 
ve that the author has not quite subdued the old man within 
m. Here, for example, is some further information about the 
volcano already alluded to in a figure:—“She spoke rapidly and 
with vehemence. The volcano had slumbered in silence, but it 
‘was still there.” Mr. Garrett seems to think that volcanoes are 
rather apt to change their quarters. If he must have these scientific 
metaphors, he should have said that the volcano was not extinct. 
He will find that, though faith may move mountains, fancy has 
no business to shift ing mountains from place to place. In 
co. of the voleano being still there, we read that “ the 
seal of dead silence once broken, speech rushed out eagerly, and 
somewhat incoherently, after the manner of recovered senses.” Mr. 
Garrett's — of rush out eagerly and somewhat in- 
coherently, but we fail to how of the senses could 
m manceuvre. Per nniest thing he sa. 
to the discredit of the of the Capel Girls “a 
who would walk easily through life, who would go straight when 
the path was even, but would not level for himself; and if he 
came toarut, would fell the very tree that should shelter those who 
would come after, and make a temporary bridge of it for himself, 
and go on, and forget about it.” A more extraordinary description 
of an indolent character was probably never written. Why should 
“@ wayfaring man, though a fool,” fell a tree to fill up a rutP 
Why should those who come after him want to be sheltered 
being er mustering ene to 
perform a piece of woodcraft about which even Mr. Glad 
Stone would think twice, or even thrice, could then “go on 
and forget about it”P After all, it is nearly as easy to 
believe that a traveller could become oblivious of this feat of 
engineering as that any man could write and print the absurd 
sentence we have quoted. Since Mr. Longfellow’s hero left foot- 
ints in the sands of time for the consolation of a shipwrecked 
ther who — be sailing in the offing, no one surely has beaten 
Mr. Garrett's indolent wayfarer. 
Perhaps the best way to introduce Philip Lewis, the hero of The 
a Girls, is to quote Mr. Garrett's own peculiar description of 


He possessed a flute and a concertina, which no mortal eyes but their 
makers’ and his own ever beheld, since he had never tried them anywhere 
‘but in his empty office, before and after business hours. He was but a 
plain-minded os young man, who never felt any particular inclination 
to open a novel or read a poem ; but this only made it the more touching to 
think how longingly, and blindly, and fruitlessly he strove to utter the song 
that muffled in him; how he would linger to listen to a barrel-organ in 
the village, and how he strove to pick up hints from the one or two piano- 
playing families with whom his own exchan visits. It was his one 
glimpse of the ideal, the only spot in his soul unguarded by armour of 
matter-of-fact. There he felt a nt pain that never troubled the rest of 
his introspective nature. He himself half-shamefully called it his “ weak 
point,” but it steno such weak points that the arrows enter which prick 
our souls away from fetters of the earth, earthy. 


Leaving Mr. Garrett to explain how arrows can prick souls away 
from fetters, we take him to mean that Philip Lewis was a 
commonplace lad, with a taste for music. The best feature in his 
character was that, when he strove blindly to utter the song that 
lay muffled in him—that is, when he tootled on his flute—he took 
care to do it where no one was likely to be disturbed. He came 
up from the country with plenty of socks darned at the heels, and 
with a bottle of marking-ink, to enter the office of Capel, the archi- 
tect whose indolence been described. The house in Queen’s 
working, sel: ing creature, ing of respect 

If Mr. Garrett's novels all likely to 
teach the young women of the middle classes that industry and 
content are better than ennui and indolent self-indulgence, we 
might allow sympathy with his intentions as a moralist to cover 
some of his many sins as a writer. But though Sibyl, the orna- 
mental member of the family, with whom and with whose music 
Philip falls in love, is meant to be a warning against love of dress 
and luxury, the manner in which her story is told is scarcel 

ond reproach. Most novel-reading girls of the class to whi 
Sibyl belongs have studied a popular romance named East ne. 
therefore familiar 


Wood's well-known plot, and converting 
into the fsa “ who had worked 


porary than to be won over by his morality. 
The wild fierce wickedness referred to seems to have beeh the 


known her “ when in a mutually strange land.” Capel was aware 
that the mother of his children was a servant in his house, but 
made no objection to an arrangement which strikes us as “ mutually 
strange.” After her husband’s sudden death, she kept a 
watchful eye on Sibyl, but that young lady “ inherited 
the curse,” and eloped with the “ Honourable Captain 
Verdon,” nephew of the Lord Verdon who had ruined 
Mrs. Capel. Philip his time “grinding his teeth 
among the pillows,’ and left Hester, one of Sibyl’s sisters, to 
— the guilty pair. It is not easy to believe that any girl 
ecently brought up could allow herself to be seduced without 
even the pretence of love on either side, and with the brazen 
effrontery which Sibyl displayed. Mr. Garrett is on ground that he 
knows better when he describes the consolation of Philip, and 
how his misfortune taught him to play the flute quite nicely, and 
how Dora, the young poetess of the magazines, listened to his 
strains, and how “he plays on the flute every night when they 
have no visitors.” 
It is fair to say that Mr. Garrett has no delight in his hero, but 

reserves his affection for the minor characters, These are, 

others, a valuable maid-of-all-work named Popps, and her lover, 
the Conservative Working-man. It was a happy thought to clothe 
this creature of the political imagination in the bright hues and 
corduroys of literary fancy, and to introduce his views on political 
economy into a novel. There are writers who hold that the work- 
ing-man should stick to his order and never seek to rise above it. 
Mr. Garrett's Popps is more sensible. ‘“ Don't talk about pride, 
Tom,” said she, “ there never was nobody so stuck up as you are. 
What would you say if there was a duke always a stopping him- 
self, and saying, ‘I'ma Duke?’ It’s the same thing, fom. You 
make your tool-basket as big a nuisance as old Mrs. Gander's 
crest, that she would always embroider on her sixpenny-handker- 
chiefs.” The working-man became a great inventor, “and 
celebrated artists and authors, and now and then a stray noble, 
came to do honour to him.” As for Hester Capel, “God had 
sent his little sparrow to her crumb of joy and comtort,” which is 
Mr. Garrett's way of saying that she got a clerk's place ina 
Shetland-wool shop. No one can complain that poetical justice 
is not dealt out to all the characters. The death of the indolent 
Capel is a good example. This bad man chanced to pass a street 
——— and, ins of stopping to listen, went on heedl 

umming a Methodist hymn-tune, and absorbed in se 
thoughts. Ina moment a cart ran over him. “The p’liceman 
says ‘is ‘ead is smashed in,” cried a looker-on. “A sudden call, 
truly,” said the neglected street-preacher, who scored one. When 
next we meet Mr. Garrett, we hope to find him more original in his. 
choice of a plot, and less eccentric in his metaphors and his style. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


zz often happens, the most valuable and not the least interest- 
ing works on our monthly list belong to the extensive class 
of Public Reports. It is the practice of the American Govern- 
ment to spare no pains or expense in elaborating or in publishing 
the more important of these; but the second part of the Medical 
History of the Rebellion*, the volume which relates to surgery, is. 
one of the most perfectly constructed, most minute in its details, 
and most excellent in its execution, of any that we remember to 
have seen. We do not know whether there is any volume or 
collection of volumes containing a ead variety of surgical 
cases more thoroughly reported or more y endidly illustrated ; and 
we can hardly imagine a book which the young student would 
take up from time to time with greater curiosity, would read 
with y Sone interest, or turn to better account in the study of 
his profession. It contains fifty-four elaborate plates colo in 
such a manner as to exhibit in the clearest form the nature of the 
wounds described, and the method of healing; and each of 
these plates contains on an average from three to five figures. 
Another elaborate workt belonging to the Medical Depart- 
ment of the War Office contains what are called the medical 
statistics of the Provost-Marshal-General’s Bureau. It would be 
of course impossible to go in detail through this work, and it 
is equally impossible to summarize its results within our 
limits. JHow various and how curious are the different points 
treated, and the particulars of information collected, may 
best be seen by taking two items, each of interest in 
its own way, beyond the mere military bearing of the 
facts. Of course a very large space is given to the sub- 
ject of measurements, and among these it is curious to find a 
table which gives the height and chest measurement obtained 
from a very considerable number of men of all races enlisted in the 
Federal army. The tallest of all are the men of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, whose average height is about five feet eight and a half 
inches, and numbers of whom exeeed six feet in stature. That 
these States have bred a race of men ‘remarkable for height, and 


* The Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion, Part II. 
Vol. Il. Surgical History. Prepared under the direction of Joseph K. 
Barnes, Gen U.S.A. “by George A. Otis, Assistant-Surgeon U.S.A. 
First Issue. Washington : Government Printing Uffice. London : Tritbner 

876. 
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j: carded wife, who returns to her husband's house in disguise, and 
} watches over her children. When they find Mr. Garrett usi 
if ‘the idea of Mrs. He 
it the governess of East 
, one wild fierce wickedness in her life,” they are more likely to 
ij his or to admire his of contem- 
1 desertion of her family by Mrs. Capel. After bearing her husband 
ii many children—four at least—she eloped with a certain Lord 
‘i Verdon. As far as we can make out, she spent the rest of her life 
i with Lord Verdon—w. my husband—{ jum *thropological, vost-Marshal- 
| ou te fan chen thers was no | Ca Meal 
but down among the ashes.” She was discovered down among the Waddington: Guvunment Printing Landen s & 
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for a kind of gaunt but vigorous corresponding with their 
strength of body and rough habits of life, has long been notorious 
in America; and we believe that the Confederate army boasted 
few soldiers superior in physical strength to the Kentuckians, 
though, as is often the case, the men of Virginia and other Eastern 
States, smaller in stature and of lighter weight, were capable of 
longer arfd more persistent endurance, and were perhaps on the 
whole the better soldiers. It is more remarkable to learn that the 

int of stature, and the first in breadth of chest, 
Reed Indian, who is far, therefore, from those 
defects which a savage life and the liability to disease peculiar to 
savages in contact with civilization are sup to produce. Like 
the Maoris, though a declining and expiring people, the Red 
Indians still retain the physical qualities which excited so much 
admiration when they encountered the white man on something 
like equal terms, and which have given so much romantic interest 
to the fictions in which they have played a part better proportioned 
to their bodily qualifications than to their moral or intel- 
lectual character. Another point incidentally touched upon 
js the effect of close interbreeding upon human physiology. It 
is declared that nag sy, idiocy, and other infirmities utterly 
fatal to any high degree of manhood, and of course to 
soldiership, are traceable in a very large number of cases to the 
marriage of cousins, insomuch that some of the States have 
adopted the Roman Catholic law, at least so far as regards the 
marriage of first cousins; and, going further than any State in 
Europe, or than the Church herself, have rendered these marriages 
not merely void, but punishable. These two points illustrate the 
vast variety of information colleeted within these two bulky 
volumes, throwing very important.and useful light on a multitude 
of questions affecting the comparative vigour of different races, 
and the conditions most veneaite to human health and vigorous 
life. 

The third volume of the United States Geographical Survey* 
deals with the geology of the country west of the 1ooth meridian, 
describing first the general features of the country and the geology 
of its s e,as bearing on its geographical formation ; and then the 
distribution of its mountains, plains, rivers, and caiions. The latter 
form the most peculiar and most romantic feature of Western 
scenery, while, as the watercourses which flow at a vast depth 
below the general surface, and consequently drain the latter entirely 
of its water supply, they are, from an agricultural point of view, 
the worst characteristics of the country, and turn into a desert regions 
which, but for the erosion which has created these extraordinary 
subterrene canals, might have been fertile and flourishing plains. 

The ninth volume of that gigantic Geological Survey of the 
Territories to which we have so often had occasion to refert deals 
with the single subject of invertebrate pelpontoloay. and treats 
it with a fulness which leaves the veriest specialist nothing 
to desire. That any ordinary geologist should have leisure to 
study and master these tremendous volumes year by year is 
almost inconceivable ; and it is only by finding some American 
writer who will undertake to digest the masses of information 
therein contained that the authorsof this ponderous series can hope 
to render their discoveries really available even to the scientitic 
world, The tenth volume isa special example of the extraordinary 
elaboration and minuteness of this interminable work; occupying 
over 600 pages, with a multitude of elaborate plates, it is simp] 
# monograph of the Geometrid moths or Phalenidz of the Uni 
States. And when we are told that other similar monographs 
based on the collections of the Survey are inan advanced state of pre- 
paration, we marvel whether the series will ever find a single reader 
who will have perused its volumes from beginning to end, whether 
oa human life would suffice for such a task, or whether it 
would be possible for any human memory to arrange, digest, and 
retain even the more important of the facts therein amassed. 

Why 2 treatise on the principles of government}, by one of 
the most notorious and least esteemed of that little sect of 
“strong-minded” women which makes so much noise and 
effects so little, in America as in land, should at this 
moment have been brought under the public eye, we can hardly 
understand. It consists really of nothing more than a variety of 
papers written at various 


second place in 
belongs to the 


pertede for various journals, scarcely any 
of which contains a new idea or a useful thought, and it was first 
ished in 1871. Perhaps it may be supposed that Mrs. 
oodhull can exercise some small influence upon some sect 
or party in connexion with the Presidential election; or 
it may be fancied that.the centennial celebration of American 
independence aflords a suitable occasion for a display of 
the worst and most absurd crudities which the national isolation, 
the individual es agg 7a and the imperfect education of Ameri- 
ans have produced. It is just to the author, however, to say that 
this volume contains comparatively little of her most peculiar and 
most offensive doctrines, while it he point out certain awkward 


* Report upon Geographical and Geological Explorations and Surveys 
West of the rooth Meridian. In charge of First isattenane G. M. Wheeler, 
U.S.A. ; under the direction of Brigadier-General A. A. Humphreys, U.S.A. 
6 vols. Vol. III. Geology. Washington; Government Printing Office. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 


Report of the United States Geological Survey of the Territories. 


F, V. Hayden, United States Geologist in Charge. Vol. IX. paterte | 
Paleontology F. B. Meek. Vol. X. Donogruph of the Geometride Moths. 
A. S. Packard. Washington: Government Printing Office. London: 
Triibner & Co. 


Tendencies, and Principles of Government. By Victoria 
eodhull, Chafilin, & Co, 


ew York: 


consequences of the present relation between the State and Federal 


Governments which, though they had been 
writers of much higher power and much more practical in 
gence, are still not only without a remedy, but without that 
attention from which a remedy might spring. For example, there 
exists no common law of bankruptey in the United States. Con- 

, having authority to legislate for commerce, international and 
inter-State, may probably have power to such a law, and has, 
we believe, made some efforts in that direction; but, as yet, no 
result has been achieved. Each State has ite own law of bank- 
ruptey, as it has its own law in regard to crime, to landed pro- 
perty, to debt, and to all those other subjects which fall naturally 
under the regulation of a power which, h it has given up its 
diplomacy, its military naval defence, and all its relations with 
the outer world to a central authority, still retains the functions, 
if not the position, of a sovereign State, and regulates everything 
connected with the daily life and mutual relations of its citizens. 
But crime, police, and property are things essentially localized, 
and can be left to local law without fear that many and grave ex~ 
traneous interests will be thereby affected. In regard to commerce, 
however, the United States are to a great extent a single com- 
munity, and in hardly any case, unless it be that of California, is 
any State in any sense a commerci | 
itself. Every firm in New York, for instance, has relations wi 
New Orleans, with Chicago, with St. Louis, with Louisville, with 
Charlestown, or Baltimore. Its customers and correspondents 
in these cities are familiar with the commercial law of their own 
State, and may possibly be familiar with that of a State se 
supremely important as that of New York. But each of them is 
affected, not only by the bankruptcy law of New York, but by 
that of all the other States with which they have either direct or 
indirect relations. Ifthe New York firm Sissan bankrupt, their 
assets in New York are distributed by New York law; and their 
correspondents and creditors in Baltimore and St. Louis may find 
that that law differs entirely from the law of Maryland and Mis- 
souri, and that the security they have taken according to their own 
State law is valueless under that of New York. Again, the bank- 
rupt firm may have assets in Ohio or South Carolina, which must 
be distributed. according to the law of those States, creating an en- 
tanglement of interests and an uncertainty of rights most favour- 
able to fraud and most fatal to credit. Still worse is the absence 
of acommon law of marriage and divorce. The domestic relations of 
its citizens are certainly within the control of the State, and of ne 
other power. But then every State extends its citizenship to the 
citizens of every other, and a discontented couple from South Caro- 
lina, where no divorce was allowed, might go to Illinois, appeal to 
its Courts, and be separated a vinculo matrimonit for almost any 
cause they chose to assign. When they returned to South Caro- 
lina, were they married or unmarried? If one of them contracted 
@ new marriage in Illinois, was that valid in South Carolina? Or, 
if only one of them left the native State, and obtained a divoree in 
Illinois, how did that divorce operate upon the condition of the 
deserted spouse at home? It would seem pre; rous to assert 
that an act performed in a State foreign quoad could affect the 
position or rights of a Carolinian citizen who had never left his 
State ; yet it would be scarcely less monstrous to allow that the 
husband should be bound by a marriage which the wife, by merely 
residing in a confederate community, had shaken off. Mfrs. 
Woodhull might have treated these questions to more purpose if 
she were capable of understanding the legal difficulties created by 
the inherent separateness and sovereignty of the States. The only 
writer who can render any help tow the solution of at least 
the second problem must understand thoroughly the principles 
which place the domestic life and relations of citizens under State 
control, and must show how this essential State right can be reecon- 
ciled with any general law of marriage and divorce. 

Mr. Forney’s account of his experiences as a Centennial Com- 
missioner * in Europe is not of any peculiar interest, consisting as 
it does chiefly of newspaper letters relating briefly his visits to 
different public institutions, interesting ruins, and im t 
sonages, or his very shallow impressions upon particular points of 
European politics or society. Perhaps the only valuable paper in 
the whole collection is that which relates to the development of 
American trade in England and in the Colonies, to the immense 
increase in the demand for American machinery, and particularly 
for those agricultural machines in which the States so especially 
excel, For the rest, the letters of a newspaper Correspondent on 
his travels, with no special knowledge of the countries he visits or 
of the subjects he treats, can hardly fail to be flimsy, and if 
addressed to an American journal are pretty sure to be flippant 


also, 

The Life of Izrael Putnam ¢ is one of those productions for 
which we are indebted to that outburst of historical vanity in 
American States, towns, and families which has been provoked and 
stimulated by the Centennial commemoraticn. General Putnam com- 
manded a brigade in the Continental or revolutionary army, and his 


biographer claims for him the chief command at Bunker's Hill, and 


the credit of the so-called success there obtained by the Americans. 
For the rest, there is little in the biography which possesses either 
historical or personal interest; and we do not think that it will 


18 John W. Forney, 
London: Lippin: 


* A Centennial Commissioner in E: 
Editor of the “ Philadelphia Press.” 
cott & Co. 1876. 
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pre Se number of readers even on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Still fewer Englishmen have leisure to read American 
biographies of this secondary character ; and except in so far as it 
bears on the history of the operations at Boston in 1775 6, the 
present work has neither attraction nor importance. , 

Dr. Wood's treatise on Methodism * has in reality nothing what- 
ever to do with the “Centennial”; it is really an elaborate eul 
and a partial history of the Methodist Episcopal Church, now the 
most popular of the various Protestant Churches of the Union. It 

also with certain political questions as affecting religion, and 
displays on all these points, as in its historical treatment of 
Methodism, English and American, a bigoted spirit, a want of 
comprehension of principles, and a disregard for the rights of all 
who are not within the scope of Methodist sympathy, which 
render the book unpleasant to read, and power | ineffective. 
Still so little is known, even by well-informed Englishmen, of the 
actual history of dissenting Churches, that this sketch of the rise 
and progress of one great branch of the Methodist communion 

an interest and value for all readers who care to under- 
stand something more of a very important development of eccle- 
siastical thought and organization during the last century. 

Mr. George Fort treats the early history and antiquities of Free- 
masonry ¢ from a new and rational point of view. He goes back, 
not to the Temple of Solomon, but to the ecclesiastical buildings 
of the middle ages; he regards the Freemasons not as an ancient 
secret order whose mysteries had meani of a character as 
recondite as attached to those of Isis or of Eleusis; but as one 
among many medizval guilds which has subsequently, from acci- 
dental causes, developed itself into a secret society, unconnected 
with Masonry proper. We have little doubt that in this 
je a | however much he may offend Masonic prejudice, he has 
— more closely to historical truth than most writers on the 
subject. 

. G. W. Greene has recorded worthily the important services 
rendered by two Germans in disciplining and training the 
American armies during the War of Todenniaent His 
countrymen are not prone to acknowledge the services they have 
received from foreigners ; and those of Baron Steuben and De Kalb 
were chiefly of that quiet and silent kind which, though most 
vital to the existence and organization of an army, are most easily 
forgotten when that army's work is done. Kalb alone fell in the 
field ; Steuben lived to experience the ingratitude and the injustice 
of his adopted country, but remained to the last an inhabitant and 
an attached citizen, knowing that Washington at least recognized 
and remembered the services which Congress was but too willing 
to forget. It is well that, in the midst of the self-panegyrics called 
forth by the centennial celebration, due honour should be done to 
those but for whom the American army might probably have 
remained something between a mob and a militia, and Washing- 
ton might never have been able to encounter a British army in 
the open field. 

The paper which gives its title to Miss Duhring’s volume § is 
aap and thoughtfully written, and contains a good deal 

of nonsense and Republican cant, and shows somewhat more real 
insight into the qualities and characteristics which constitute the 
tleman and lady of society, than might have been expected 
man American writer. At the same time Miss Duhring is 
inclined to lay too much weight on the moral title to what is, 
after all, a social rank, and too little on those social distinctions 
which the name properly and primarily indicates. A gentle- 
man need not be in our days well born; a well-born man who 
is wanting in the moral merits and virtues of chivalry, in 
courtesy to women, in loyalty, in truth, in consideration for 
is not a gentleman; but when we come to speak of 
“ gentlefolk ” as a class, we certainly mean those who have received 
a certain social education and belong to a certain class possessed 
for the most part of hereditary culture, and of the intellectual and 
physical characters which hereditary culture generally produces, 
rather than those individuals in every rank who possess the 
highest qualities of mind and soul. It is a mistake to suppose 
that a good man need necessarily be a gentleman, or that a gentle- 
man need necessarily possess the higher moral virtues; so long as 
he is truthful, courteous, and well bred, he ranks among gentlemen, 
though he may be essentially selfish, indolent, and careless of 
justice and Loup | in his relations with the other sex. 

Dr. ’s Hearthstone || contains a multitude of papers on the 
home life of American cities, most of them interesting and 
thoughtful, and some of them really excellent in their way. They 
are especially meritorious for their defence of those home virtues 
which are most endangered by the notions which American 
democracy has carried into the family as well as into the State, and 
for a assertion of that parental authority and filial duty the 
absence of which strikes every visitor who becomes at all intimate 

* Methodism and the Centennial of American Independence, By Rev. 
E. M. Wood, Ph.D. New York: Nelson & Phillips. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1876. 

The Early History and Antiquities of Freemasonry. By George F. 
Fett. Philadelphia : London : & Con a, 
The German Element in the War o 4 mevny By Geor, - 
ington — LL.D. New York : on & Houghton. London pe 
I 
Gentlefolks and Others. By Julia Duhring, Author of “ Philo so 
aod Fools Philadelphia : Lippincott & Co.” London : 
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|| The Hearthstone: Thoughts upon Home Life in our Cities. By Samuel 
Osgood, D.D., LL.D., Author of “ Milestones in our Life pA &e. 
New York : Dutton & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876 


with American society, and of the ideal womanhood of which less 
is to be seen in the Northern States of America than in any other 
civilized country. It is a pity that Dr. Osgood, in trifling with 
the unpopular side of this subject—the question of sexual equality 
—has not had the courage boldly to point out that woman is placed 
in a position of natural dependence, and therefore inferiority— 
first, independently of all intellectual comparison, by the social 
relations of the sexes, and, secondly, by the comparative nervous 
and mental weakness of the great majority of the sex. But on 
this and other domestic questions he is generally right, even 
where he is somewhat timid and evasive; and his volume cannot 
but interest those who wish to understand the best side of Ameri- 
ean life as regarded from the point of view of an American of 
the old school. 

Dr. Townsend's treatment of the Chinese problem is frank, 
truthful, and very unpopular, but only in one point original. Its 
argument is founded upon that treaty which was forced upon the 
Chinese Empire by the armies of England and France, and the 
benefits and obligations of which were extended to America b 
the diplomacy of Mr. Burlingame. This treaty ensures for eac 
party the treatment of the most favoured nation, and any distinc- 
tive difficulties imposed in the way of Chinese immigration would, 
as the author clearly shows, be a scandalous violation both of direct 
engagements and of obvious equity. Americans, having followed 
French and English in forcing their a into the Celestial Empire, 
have forfeited the right to exclude Chinamen from their own 
territory. Dr. Townsend goes on to show the fallacy of most 
of the economic and moral objections urged against the 
Chinese; he insists that they are less filthy in their homes 
and quarters, and infinitely cleaner in their persons than 
are the Irish ; that they are more sober and steady than almost 
any other class of labourers; that vg Jo a most useful and pro- 
ductive class, creating and leaving behind them infinitely more 
wealth than they can possibly be supposed to export to their own 
country ; and, in brief, he gives a clear and complete answer to 
those objections with which he has practically been encountered. 
What he fails to understand is that the question involves a higher 
class of political considerations than he has touched. Supposing 
Chinese labour to be cheaper for many purposes than any 
other; supposing that it competes successfully with American 
and European workers in nine employments out of ten; sup- 
posing that it therefore creates wealth in California much more 
rapidly, and develops the resources of that State more quickly 
and more thoroughly than could be done without it; the 
natural result must be to drive back the American and Euro- 
pean immigration from the Pacific Coast, and to fill that 
portion of the Union with a population consisting, in the higher 
ranks, of Americans, and, in the lower and more numerous, entirely 
of Mongolians. No economic gain, even were the Chinese con- 
verted to Christianity, which is most unlikely, would compensate 
the American people for the occupation of the fairest part of 
their vast empire by an inferior race, who could never healthfully 
amalgamate with the superior population from the Eastern States ; 
for the conversion, in short, of California into a Chinese State, 
although the political rule should be kept in American hands. A 
formidable political agitation is commonly founded upon some real, 
if not conclusive, political consideration; and the very fact that 
Dr. Townsend could find no reason in the arguments of the oppo- 
nents whom he has heard might have suggested to him that 
behind those arguments there must be a more solid ground for 
that dislike of the influx of Chinese labour which has become so 
powerful an element in the politics of California. 

Messrs. Howson’s treatise on the Patent Law of the United 
Statest is a most convenient handbook for those who have practically 
to deal with the American Patent Office. It has a further interest 
for English readers on account of the principles which both 
countries maintain in common. One of these principles is the funda- 
mental doctrine that an inventor should be me by means of a 
temporary monopoly, which ensures that the public shall give him 
no more than what he has done for them is really worth, and 
secures to him a remuneration dependent, not on the judgment of 
@ priort examiners, but on that of practical men, whe can best 
appreciate the real value of his service ; another is the necessity of 
such temporary monopoly in order to render the development of in- 
ventions possible, since, if the inventor had no monopoly, he would 
be placed at a terrible disadvantage as compared with competitors 
who would have paid nothing, but who appropriated his process 
just when he, at very heavy expense, had brought it to perfection. 
Another point of interest lies in the differences between English 
and American law, the latter being in spirit and practice much 
more favourable to inventors ; the result being that Americans are 
the most fertile and the most successful inventors in the world, 
and that American industry has benefited more than that of any 
other country by labour-saving machines, so peculiarly necessary 
to a country where labour is dear. We exceptionally recommend 
an attentive study of this little volume to those engaged on either 
side in the patent controversy. ; 

Major Roberts publishes a little volume ¢ on the Rules of Order 


* The Chinese Problem. By L. 8. Townsend, D.D., Author of “ Lost for 
Wg &c. Boston: Lee & Shepard. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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Charles Howson, Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. London: Sampson 
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for American caucuses, assemblies, and public meetings, which 
are of considerable interest as exhibiting the very different methods 
p Bae which American debating bodies secure the same ends as are 
tained in our Parliament and in public societies, if not in ordi- 
political meetings, by our English arrangements. 
OE scientific and professional treatises we 4 mention one 
on the construction of iron highway bridges * by Mr. Boller, which 
may be of ical Pane in a cantare of engineering science 
wherein Americans have been successful; a Report on 
the machinery de ent of the Prchibition of Vienna +, exceed- 
ingly careful and elaborate, and specially adapted to the curiosity 
and requirements of mechanicians with a brief, and somewhat less 
accurate, sketch of some principal manufacturing districts of 
the Old World; a work on practical botany i 2 large 
of which consists of a sort of lexicon of pant , describing 
= position in the order of vi ble nature; and an 
Report on the mineral resources of the Pacific Coast § full 
of seal. information, and rendered more interesting for the 
moment by the lexed state of the silver market, to which the 
enormous American production has not a little contributed. 
an tan fictions, Sam’s Chance || is a spirited story, likely to inte- 
8, with a clear but not obtrusive moral; Passing the 
pet is a story which might be somewhat better suited to girls, 
for gee it is apparently intended, if it were less affected by a 
tone of sentiment not thoroughly real or healthy; Peter and Polly ** 
is an illustrative sketch of home life in the New England States at 
the period of the Revolution; and the American Sunday School 
Union contributes another story tt of the same period. Life's 
Promise to Pay{}, the last on our list, is properly entitled “a 
novel,” and its name suggests pretty fairly the tone and character 
of its contents. 

In poetry Mr. Hopkins has > a collection of Waifs §§, very 
few of them worth picking up. Mr. Calvert’s volume |\|| has the 
superior claim of o ty, ut in quality hardly s the 
pieces picked by Mr. Hopkins from the corners of the news- 
papers. Among Messrs. Osgood’s miniature editions are several of 
the best known works of Mr. Emerson {|{], the printing of which, 
though small, is very much clearer than that of similar E glish 
posers but cannot be recommended to any reader whose 
hg not all the advantage of youthful vigour and native 


* A Practical Treatise on the Construction of Iron Highway Bridges. 

| Agger P. Boller, A.M. New York: Wiley & Sons. London: Triibner 
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+ Report on Machinery and Manufactures ; with an Account of Eurvpean 
Monalcteet Districts. By Robert H. Thurston, A.M.,C.E. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 

Practicul Botany; Structural and Systematic. By August Koehler, 
M.D., Professor of Botany. Illustrated. New York: Holt & Co. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

§ Mineral Resources West of the Rocky Mountains. Being the Seventh 
Annual Report of Rossiter W. Raymond, United States Commissioner of 
Mining Statistics. Washington: Government Printing Office. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1875. 

|| Sam’s Chance, and How He Improved It. By Horatio Alger, Jun., 
Author} of “Ragged Dick” Series, “Tattered Tom” Series, &c. Boston: 
Loring. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

Q Passing the Portal; or, a Girl's Stru An Autobiography by Mrs. 
Metta V. Vicor. New York : Carleton London : tow 

. 1876. 

** Peter and Polly; or, Home Life in New con Hundred Years 
By Marian Douglas. Boston: Osgood & London: Triibner & 

1876. 

tt Three Girls of the Revolution. Philadelphia : American Sunday School 
Union. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

acthie ife’s Promise to Pay. A Novel. By Clara L. Conway. Phila- 

Lippincott & Co. 1876. 
xt! Waifs, and their Authors. By Alphonso A. Hopkins. Rochester, 
Rural Home Publishing Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

ll] The Nation’s Birth ; and other National Poems. By George H. Calvert. 

xy Lee & Shepard. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 
resentative Men: Seven Lectures. Py Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
xe and Revised Edition. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & 

1876. 

Essays. _ By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Second Series. New and 

Revised Edition. Boston : & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 

Society and Solitude. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: Osgood 

& Co. mdon: Triibner & Co. 1876. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the SaturDay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
$7 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davip Jonzs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. ‘International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 

PARIS. 

Copies of the SatuRDAY REvIEW may be obtained every Saturday 

of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capwaines, 


«Cummerlana 1 Talk.” 


The Saturpay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad, 

The publication of the SatuRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurpay REview may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
88 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed, 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 


warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


oP 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,092, SEPTEMBER 30, 1876: 


The Negotiations. 

Lord ay and the City — The Local Board. 
Protestantism in Spain. The Bishop of Gap. 
Corporations and their PR wx A Statesman on the Loose. 

Making Things Pleasant. 


Government 


The Consolations of Philosophy. 
Engaged. The South-East of Monmouthshire. Abroad. 
The Ritualism of Anti-Ritualists. The Trade in News. Temple Bar Again. 
The Austro-Hungarian Ne; 


's Plato and the Older 
Eastern Arch 


s History of Indian and itecture. 
“Weller’s County Atlas, Le Fiancé de Mlle. Saint-Maur. 


Leared’s Morocco and the Moors. The Capel Girls. 
American Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,091, SEPTEMBER 23, 1876: 


Mr. Baring’s Report—Sir Stafford Northcote at Edinburgh—The French Radical’s 
Béte Noire—Mr. Gladstone’s Pamphlets—The State of Trade—South Africa— 
Liability of Employers—Barbadoes—Naval Administration. 

Pedagogues and Poets—The Middle Kingdom—What Becomes of Five Thousand a 
Year ?—The Ultramontane Temper—** Garmenture”—Fortune-Tellers and Spi- 
ritualists—The Latin Union —The Theatres—Racing at Doncaster. 


Neison’s Moon—Pearson’s English History in the Fourteenth Century—Daniel 
Deronda—Bannu, or Our Afghan Frontier—Milton’s Commonplace Book— 
Guthrie’s Vale of Strathmore—Moultrie’s Poems—German Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DORES TWO GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING 
the PRETORIUM,” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM ” (the latter just 
33 by 22 feet; with * of Pilate'’s Wife,” he Martyrs,” 

t of the Crucifixion,” * House of Caiaphas,” &c. &c., at the RY, 
35 BondStreet. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 


E XHIBITION of the PHOTOGRAPHIO SOCIETY now 
OPEN, 54 PALL MALL EAST, from Nine A.M. till Dusk daily. Also on 
end “ Evenings from Seven to Ten P.M. Admission, ls.; Evenings, 6d. Catalogue, 


Ti SCOTTISH CORPORATION. 
H. £ H. the Prince of WALES and Duke of ROTHESAY, K.G.., &c., President. 
Notice is hereby Given, that a GENERAL > a 1 need COURT of this Corporation 

will be holden in our Hail on Wednesday next, October 

To attach Seal of to power attorney for Annual Sale of Kinloch 
‘oc 
The 
N.B.—The 212th Corporation will take on St. Andrew's 

November 30, when the Most Hon. “the PARTING TO M.P., will occupy 


Those. Noblemen and oar who desire to take part in the as Stewards or 
otherwise are respectfully requested 20 to communicate with the at their earliest 
convenience. The Steward’ 3 d's fee is Two Guineas. 

MACRAE MOIR. 


The Scottish Corporation Hall, E.C., September 27, 1876. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and OOLLEGE. 
Tact WINTER SESSION will begin on Monday, October 2. 
inical Practice CA the — 235 a Service of 710 Beds, inclusive of 34 Beds for 


at Hig 
College, application may may be made per- 


SCHOOL of MINES. 
Professor FRANKLAND, D.C.L., F.R.S., will commence a COURSE of FORTY 
LECTURES on INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Gn Monday next, October 2, at Ten o'clock, 


to be riday, rae! Moa at the ‘same hour. Fee 
for the “Laboratory practice, for for Three Mon 


Professor GUTHRIE, F.R.S., will commence a COURSE = about SIXTY LECTURES on 
PHYSICS, at Hall pas ast Eleven o’clock,on Monday, October 2, to be continued at the same 
time on every Weekday but Saturday. Fee for the Course, £4, ratory practice, £12. 
Professor GOODEVE, M.A., will commence a ey | of THIRTY-SIX x LECTURES on 
APPLIED MECHANICS, on at Ten o'clock, on each 
Nour. Fee fo for the 


Course, 2 Wednesday, ‘Thursday, Friday, and Tuesday, at the same 
Professor HUXLEY, LL.D., F.R.S., will commence a COURSE of EIGHTY LECTURES 
on BIOLOGY or NATURAL HISTORY the same ‘hour on every Sotnostey next, 
October 4, at Ten o'clock, to be continued at the ur on every Weekday bu: Saturday. 
Fee for the Course, £4. For the Laboratory 


N.B.—AIl these Lectures will be ivea in the New Buildings, Exhibition Road, South 
Kensington. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
Cry of LONDON COLLEGE EVENING CLASSES for 


YOUNG MEN, 52 Leadenh to give notice that, —— 
for the ‘Extension University ‘Teac 
Liti 
1 in all of the College om Wednesda: Evenings 
MITLAND, Esa., of Trinity College, 
jered on October next, and will be free to all who may 
will be devoted to a Lecture and one hour to Class 


desire to attend. One hour 
The Class will be open to 
The Course will extend through tw 
10s. 6d. ; or for ‘nw 
A Lectures may 


| 
juncti 
they 
Englal 
Six to 
‘The 
ms, and the Subscription will be, per Term —Students, : 
hole Course—Students, 15s.; Non-Students, 2is. 
d gratis, on application to 
THOMAS BECK. Secretary. 
. 
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YISCOUNTESS STRANGFORD’S BULGARIAN 


omeless Sta m who have su so terribly and are in want o 
bend. Cor, Houses, Household Utensils. and Agricultural Toots are Churches and 


all destroyed. Lady has England for garia. ms 
by the 


London and minster Bank, 1 St. James's Westminster ; by Eow1n 
19 Old E.C.; Mr. W. BULL, Weet 8 Strand;and W. LEWIs, 
Eee otel, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 
race bishop of Can: 
ter! 
the Lord Bishop of Carlisle 
Lord Bishop of rondon. Lord Bishop of Bath Wells. 
fhe e ishop 
Lord Ripon. Lord ot Stray anc and 
The Lord Bishop of Bangor. Op 01 
The Lord Bisho Hereford. Phe Rev Rev. Canon Thorold. 


of 
The Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
further List of Subscriptions will be published in a few days. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. —HIGHER 
LECTURES for ADULTS. I. The Priscipat—English Literature from Beow 
cer. II. Protessor of English Thought and Politics in the 
TI. Professor H. G. SEELEY—Geology. IV. »fessor KASTNER (in 
on LY me yh and Literature.—Programmes may be had on appli 
ce. 


omen 
Gnov', at the Col E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D.., Principal. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
The EXAMINATION for the admission of STUDENTS next Term on 
Thursilay, October 12. The main objectsof the College are to enable Und 0 pass 
their University career at a very mo/lerate them of the 
advantages of College disci line — society. and to make special provision for Students some- 
what younger than the ordinary d also to ha Training Institution 
for Schoolmasters in connexion wit rey College 
For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the he WARDEN, 7 Trumpington Street, Cambridge. 


Ms MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


LADIES will RE-OPEN October 1, at 14 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W. 


THE » Misses A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late Belgrave 
r LITTLE BOYS will RE-OPEN October 1, at 65 and 66 Kensington 
Hyde Park, w. 


1 Digital —Mr. C. J. PLUMPTRE begs to announce that 
Returned to Town, and will receive Private PUPILS in —- and for the 
Impediments of Speech and “Clerical Sore Throat,” every and Evening, at 

renee 36 Hamilton Terrace, Maida Vale, N. we until Tuesday Secninn. October 10, 
when he will Resume his Lectures and Practical Instruction in Public Reading and Speaking 
~ King’ Cotes, London, with a Free Introductory Lecture, at 8 P.M. Terms, &c., forwarded 


es The 2 new Tilustrated Edition of Mr. PLUMPTRE’s Popular Work on Elocution (royal 
now ready, . ALLMAN, 


and may be had 
be or direst, post free, from the Author on receipt of 


re GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Cambridge.—The School House 


for vevieden (Christmas, 1875) there were 26 Boys 
this he, of whom 21 had obtained Scholarships. Exhibitions. &c., 
ips at Christ's and St. Catharine's an: 


a Sizarship 
ve ost b obtai: 
Terms, &c., tan J.B. ALLEN, M.A. 
HE Rey. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon., receives TWELVE 
fi vi bourne, 
ior the Public Schools, at Ashampetead icarage, Pang 


CLERGYMAN, who has had Twenty ‘Yee Years’ BR in 


Tuition, Head- Master of a Private has Vacancies for 
access from all parts of 


the kingdom. 
ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


lusively), Street, Portman Square. The Autumn 
will commence Monday October 9 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, residing in Oxford, who has 


had much experience as meg Tutor. and was for some time a Classical Master in 
one of the great Public Schools, vessives wo RESIDENT PUPILS to be prepared for the 
is. Public Schools, or Universities. Terms, 200 Guineas per annum.—<A: P. 

ENNIS, Union Society, Oxford. 


A KENTISH RECTOR, Rew wc fee Somes a Private Tutor to educate 


Ten), and tak: VACANCY. 


ENTONE.—An Ex ced TUTOR, who intends to 


PUPILS.—A 
B.A.,3 Wesley Street, Barn 


SCHOL. ASTIC TUTORSHIP or MASTERSHIP WANTED 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
we by Royal Charter, 4.D. 1720. 
Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEst-ENp AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 
Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esa. | Sub-Governor MARK WILKS COLLET, Bag, 
Deputy-Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 


(THE LONDON 


Directors. 

ugh thnot, Esq. A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. Louis Huth, Esq. 
William Thomas Brand, Esq. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn Charlies Lyall, 
George William Cam bell, Captain R. 
George B. Dewhw t. Esa. David Powell 
Robert B. Dobree, P.F. 
Geo. Louis Monck in, Esq. Robert Ryrie 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Colonel Leopold Seymour. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. Lewis A. Wallace, b> 


Edwin Gower, Esq. William B. Watson, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Notice is hereby given to Persons assured against Fire, that the renewal Receipts for Premiums 
due at Michaelmas are ready to be delivered, and that Assurances on which the Premium shall 
remain unpaid after Fifteen days from the said Quarter-day will become void. | 

Fire Assurances can be effected with the Corporation at rates of Px e 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Life Assurances may be effected either with or without in Lat 

Copies of the Actuary’s s Report on the quinquennial Valuation to ber 31, 1 
the Ace pursuant to The Life Assurance Companies Act, may be ol 
i he Directors are ready to receive application for Agencies to the Corporation. 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, 
GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 


11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
1821. Subscribed Capital, Two 
Directors, 
Chairman—G. J. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Right Hon. John G. Hubbard, M.P. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Esq. Frederick H. Janson, E 

Charles Wm. Beaumont Lub! book, isa. 
Charles F. Devas. John B. Martin, gag 

Sir Walter R. 1. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 

Esq. William Steven, Esq. 


rehi amilton, le enr, 
Thomson Hankey, Bee MP. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 


Total Annual Bacome upwards of .. 
B.—Fire Policies which expire A Michaelmas should be somawel at the Head Offite, or 


Agents, on or before 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 

1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


nsurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premitm. 
and liberal settlement of claims. 


Pais | ae due at Michaelmas should be renewed before October 14 or the same will 
me Voi 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHENIX FIRE OF Fi #4 B, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTaBLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances in all partsof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL, 
JOUN J- BROOMFIELD. } Secretaries. 
LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
CHIEF OFFICE—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


L2GAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LEET STREET (near Temple Bar). 


The recommendations uae down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had all 
= Ca ay in their strictest odo in the principles adopted at the last Bonus investigation 
187 us 


Frende. a PUBLIC SCHOOL and CAMBRIDGE MAN. English, Gonies, Math 
French, and Tw experience. Highest 


Sve, Three Years’ 
Address, D., 324, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


A GERMAN PROTESTANT LADY, Twenty-four years of 
lémée, very experienced, with Parisian French Music. the 


Portuzuese Languages well, wishes for an agement as ppt NESS in a 
et Family. The Lady will come to ina week? 's time, where i 
Best G. German and English dress, to Miss 


— Hamb urg. 


I, EDMUND COX, of asin Kingse , in the Dominion of 
Canada, retired Colonel in the Canadian irs on iormerly Captain in the 87th Re- 

it (Royal "Trish GIV in direct descent from 
illiam, the youngest son Richasa 4h 5 Seeeeeiee of Irelan nd, who was created a 

1706, I have at the Title which devolved a by the death, without 

, of Sir am Seurin Cox in the year 1873, and that I Eee ae 
EDMUND COX. BART. 


August 17, 1876 ED. COX. 
—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalidsand those re- 
andchange. Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


HOTELS. 


BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea 


lished. Suites of 
and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. P 


P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


BRIGHTON. —NORFOLK HOTEL. Recently considerably 
pe every comfort ; conveniently situate between the new West Pier and the Lawn 
Ladies and Gentlemen's Coffee Room ; Reading, Billi — ing Rooms. 


D. LEGGE, Manager. 


air and on scenery. 


Esplanade. Go Central and quiet. 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and “5 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 
by their value will be sent per retarn.— Messrs. 


) of this Society. 
. The“ aotnans Offices” Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
The future ee of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits (oe Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to P 
the largest yet declared. . . ‘olicies. The Bonus was 


_Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


L2GAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The NEXT BONUS will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1838, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
HEAD OFFiceE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 
Current Accountsare kept at the Head Office on the Et owt oar ad with London Bankers 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £ 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 percent. perann.,subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra Nepee L and Approved Bills purchased orsent for collection. 


Purchases etiected in British and Foreign Securities, in 
Loans, and the safe custody ofthe same undertaken. East India Stock and 


Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
— oo description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


WiILLAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, send: talogue, 
gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled ‘Stock of ~ ay 


ish Covers ea Trays, Urns, & Kettles ining- and Drawing-: 
Hot-water Dishes Clocks and Fu 


Stoves and Fenders Chimne and Pier Glasses 
it =? anges ing an angings Kitchen U ls 
Lam; Gaseliers Iron and Brass Bedste — 
‘of Prices and Plans of Thirty large Show-rooms, at 39 O ‘treet, W. 
1A, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street, W. 4, 5. and 6 Perry's P rd, Wi 
Bian ufactores, 4 Newman Street, Ww. 1 Newman Mews, London, Cost of deliverin 
the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Rai is trifling. delivering 
8. BU RTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Table Cutler 


Teeth.” Estab! 
ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 


DESBOIS & SONS (late Duspors & V & Wueeter), 


owe aid lao ofthe beat Inm Passage, leading from 
Vion Street ts Bedford Rew 


Pirimovano YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The o best, and most 
Cash Prices; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful 


from. 
priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, 250 Tottenhass Cont Road. 


il 

— 
| = 
| 
Share Capital at present ~«« £1,000,000 

| 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| = _ 
| 
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To THE BENEV —PULP-OOTTON SHEETS, 
warm and stout, combining and Blanket, at Mill Prices. 
Strongly recommended by the United by return mail, 
HUDSON BROTHERS, 58 Cheapside, E.C. 


.—SALE of MINTON’S CHINA.—MORTLOCKS 

that, in of Rebuildin, they have devoted the house,30 Orchard 
Street, to boat wt Sur lus Stock, some of which is old-fashioned and bodes imperfect. The 
jes, 203 and 204 Oxford Street ; 30 and 31 Orchard 


CLARE'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 

Self- Cofting, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Onming. 
Prospectuses free.—_CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Prize Medals, London and Paris. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 
BROWN & rousers CORN FLOUR 


HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE. OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


Nors.—The pretension of another Corn Flour to be “the best” is entirely groundless, and 
the imperfect quotation from the “ Lancet”’ which is being used in support of this pretension 
does not convey the opinion of that journal._Vide Lancet, November 13, 1875. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE.—W. D. & H. O. WILLS 

inform the Trade and the apt this is now ue by them in ONE 
OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to being a red F that 
used for the Two Ounce Packets. London, E. Bristol. 


INAH AN’S LL w HT 
KINAHAN & CO. find that, through the recommendation of the Medical Pro- 
fession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal 
Purposes is very great. They think 1t will be satisfactory to the Public to read the following 
Extracts of the Analysis of the LL, Whisky from the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL 
HAssaLL. 


“I have very carefully and fully analysed Samples of this well-known and popular Whisky. 
The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The 
Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. The 
Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

2 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


iE LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments. so long and favourably distinguished 

by their ae. beg to renled the Public that every prepared by them is guarant 

as terated._92 Wigmore Street. Cavendish (late 6 Edwards Street, 

an Square).and is Trinity Street. London. S.E. 

HARVEY'S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E.LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed ** Llizabeth Lazenby. 


JOHN BURGESS & SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 


HAVE BEEN MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THEM FOR MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AT 


107 STRAND (CORNER OF SAVOY STEPS), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN BURGESS & SON'S.” 


FF CARACAS COCOA. 

“A most delicious and valuabl dard. 

“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” — Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
NiykE PRIzE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 

The best for ACIDITY of the eee. HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDICES TION, and the safest Aperient for Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants,—172 New Bond Street, ‘and of all ¢ Che mists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


DIES SELECT LIBRARY. —NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


w and com; faa Books y Revised Edition of MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 
containing at the the teeding ks of General ok of the past rel present Seasons, is now 
ready for be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


wi 
SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. — 
of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 


Edition 
ode nt rit withdrawn trom the Library for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, is now 

realy for delivery. “This figion, Phil land, Aa mand th 

n History, Religion y, Travel an venture, he Higher Class o! 

Fiction, and is te and S of Public 

Institutions, and other large purchasers of Modern Books, 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— NOTICE. the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
BARTON E. MANC R (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s 1} oe Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


Y es ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W 
Subscri s from One Guinea to any amount, to the supply required. all 
the best New English, French, and German, i unt, according publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications. and post free. 
at nee of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
applica’ 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON'S. HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 

307 Regent Street, nearthe Polytechnic, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
unded in 1841. the PRINCE of WALES. Pr esidentTHOMAS 
CARLYLE, Esq. This Library contains 85,000 Vo! oe of Ancient and Modern Lfevatare, 
in various es. Subscriptions, year,or £2 with Entrance Foon Life Member- 
ate. £%. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country,and Ten to Town, M 
open from oe Six. 
on. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
E SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz.: 


10, 74, 75, 76, 81, 88, 91, 192, and 255 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand,W.C: 


uare, London. 


OLIDA ¥ RAMBLES.— The EDITOR of at Po 
“ RAMBLER,” care of Mr. G. Street, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 


Post 8vo. with 4 Etchings by D. Maclise, I..A., cloth, 5s 
(CARLETON'S (W.) TRAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 


PEASANTRY. New Edition, with the Author's latest C 
and Explanatory Notes. 
London: WILLIAM TxG@ & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For OCTOBER (2s. 6d.) contains the following 


Line Engravings: 
1L ULYSSES PLOUGHING bgt SEA-SHORE, after H. Harpy. 
2. JOHN BUNYAN, after J. E. Bo: 
3. THE WATER BEARER, after 4. A. E. Héserr. 


Literary Contents: Studies and Sketehes by Landseer, R.A. 


Theatres. t their Construction and 
; New Mosaic Reredos in Chester tomar Cath 
Street ; Works of "Frederick Walker, A. By 
Stately Homes of “England —W arnham By 


t 8. C. Halt’ and and L. Jewitt. ee 
to the hibi Tilustrated ; Art at Home and Abroad, 


tuary, Reviews, &c. &e. 


LONDON : VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, IVY LANE. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Next week, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. 


Mr. JOHN DANGERFIELD contributes to the NEW 
QUARTERLY for October a complete STORY; and the AUTHOR of 
“MISS MOLLY,” a complete NOVELETTE. 


Mr. W. O'CONNOR MORRIS contributes a Paper, entitled 
“MILITARY LESSONS OF THE WAR OF 1870.” 


Mr. E. B. DE FONBLANQUE, Author of “The Life of 
General Burgoyne,” has a Contribution, entitled “CASPAR HAUSER: 
AN UNSOLVED RIDDLE”: and Mr. MORTIMER COLLINS is the 
Author of an Article upon ARISTOPHANES, 


Mr. PERCY FITZGERALD writes an Article upon “THE 
WORLD BEHIND THE SCENES”; and Mr. 8. SIDNEY one upon 
“FOUR-IN-HAND DRIVING AS A FINE ABT.” 


THE EDITOR contributes the usual Quarterly Paper, 
entitled “CURRENT LITERATURE AND CURRENT CISM. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. | 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCIV. (for OCTOBER). 
CONTENTS : 

1. CHARLOTTE BRONTE: a Monograph. By T. Wemyss RED. 
2. MADCAP VIOLET. By WituaM Buack, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” 

&c. Chapters 35—39. 
3. NATURAL RELIGION. VIII. 
4. THE ITALIAN DRAMA. By Miss Pomxoore. III. 
5. THE BOGIES OF BULGARIAN SONG. By 
6. SONNETS. By Frances MARTIN. 
7. ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN CHINA. By Sir CHARLES W. DILKE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Price Is.; Post (Inland), Is. 2d. Annual Subscription, 14s. 


THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B.,-F-B.S. 


CoyTEeNts For OCTOBER: 

MAPS OF PART OF EASTERN EUROPE be agen yd BY THE TURES, 
showing: 1. The Potitical Divisions—2. Den: lation—3. Muham- 
madans—4. Nationalities. By — 8., F.S.S. 

SERVIA, BOSNIA, AND BULGARIA, 

ISTRIBU. OF THE POPULATION IN THE PART OF EUROP 
BY TURKS. (E. G- RAVENSTEIN.) 

| LAND. 

SKETCHES OF LIFE IN GREENLAND. (S.N. RB.) 

A PEEP INTO KOKAN ; or, from Djizak to Tashkent, via Khodjent. (D. Krr.) 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL CONFERENCE AT BRUSSELS, 

REVIEWS: “Journal of C dore Good ; “Eastern Persia,” &e. 

Cartography — L Book Notes—Correspondence — Proceedings of Geographical 
Societies at ‘Home and Abroad. 


TRUBNER & CO., 57 & 59 LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
Por OCTOBER. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. By E. A. FREEMAN. 

ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN JAPAN. By Sir C. W. Ditxz, M.P. 

WILLIAM GODWIN. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

MORMONISM FROM A MORMON POINT OF VIEW. By Sir D. WEDDERBUAX, 
MODERN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By H. H. StaTHam. 

THE AMERICAN CENTENARY. By Horace WHITE. 

ENGLAND AND TURKEY. By RICHARD CONGREVE. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 198 PICCADILLY. 


ORSE BREEDING, TRAINING, SHOWS, 
Articles, and fullest Re Reports LIVE 


The Saturday Review. 


[September 30, 1876. 


™ EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCVI. will 


be published on SaturDAY, October 14th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than Monpay, October 


London, Longmans & Co, 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion in Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 
the Publisher by the 6th and BILLS by the 9th October. 


Jonx Murray, Albemarle Street. 


JRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. LXXXII. OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS :— 
On the Present Condition of our Navy. 


Lucian. 

The Chinese in the Straits of Malacca. 

Amongst the Sea-Birds, 

British Trade.—No. Il. 

Quarter Sessions under James I.—No. II. 

A Defence of the Stock Bxchange. 

Christian Missions in West Africa. 

Cause and Objects of the Crimean War. 
London, Loncmans & Co. 


MAGAZINE for OCTOBER 1876. 
No. DCCXXXII, 25.64. 
CONTENTS: 
A RUN THROUGH KATHIAWAR—THE SCYTHIAN KATHIS, 
THE FRIEND OF THE HERO. 
A WOMAN HATER. Part V. 
THE TWO CHANCELLORS; PRINCE GORTSCHAKOPF AND PRINCE 


NENUPHAR: A FANCY. 

PRIMAVERA. W.W. 8. 

COUNTRY LIFE. 

A RIVER SONG. J. R.S. 

THE MOBILIZATION OF THE ARMY, AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BLACEWOOD'S 


No. V. will be published on Saturday, October 14, price 6s. 


[THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 
L The Opium Trade with China, 
ie n 4) rgos, 10) 
The Momasterien tnd Hteligious Houses of Devonshire, 
5. France in the Conary. 
6. Parochia! Missions. 
7. Montenegro. 
8. of the Short Notices. 
SPoTTIswoonk & Co., New-street Square, London, 
To whom Annual Subscriptions and Books for Review are requested to be sent. 


Price 2s. 6d.; post free, per annum, 1s. 


T ‘HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Quarter! y Journal of 
Religious Thought and Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD, 
OCTOBER 1876. 
1. THE RELIGION OF SHAKSPEARE. By E. R. Ressrut. 


2. ON bow. RATURS AR AND DEVELOPMENT OF MONOTHEISM IN ISRAEL. 
ANDAY, 


3. THE RANGE OF CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. By G. W. Cox, M.A. 
4. ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By C.B. Uproy, 


5. BERNARDINO OCHINO. By ALX. GorDoN, M.A. 
6. MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 

7. SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 

8. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, “ Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


No. IV. (October 1876) price 3s.; Annual Subscription. post free, 12s. 


MD: a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
1. PSYCHOLOGY_—A ‘SCIENCE OR A METHOD? By J. A. Stewart. 
2, AN ATTEMPT TO INTERPRET FECHNER’S LAW. By JAMES WARD. 
3. ART AND PSYCHOLOGY. By Jamas SULLY. 
4. BOOLE’S LOGICAL SYSTEM. By J. VENN. 
5. SCHOPENHAUER'S PHILOSOPHY. By R. ADAMSON. 
6. THE LIFE OF JAMES MILL. II. By A. Bary. 
7. PHILOSOPHY IN LONDON. By the Epiror. 
CRITICAL NOTICES, REPORTS, NOTES, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 
WILLIAMS & NorGaTE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 Sou! Edinburgh. 


th Frederick Street, 


This day, 3s. 6d., the Half-yearly Volume of 


u = ‘HE JOURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE and 
PATHOLOGY. Edited by L._S. Forses Wisstow, M.D., D.C.L. 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases, Charing Cross Hospital. 
CoNTRNTS 

Nightmare and Dreaming. By J: Wi inn, M.D. 

Skae's Classification of Mental Di 
Treatment of Cerebral Diseases. sent R. H. Semple, M.D. 
Localization of the Feudtions of the Brain. By J. G. Davey, M.D. 
diots, Imbeciles, and Harmless Lunatics. By Robert Boyd, M.D. 
Psychology of General Paralysis of the Insane. By F F. ‘Treves. M.R.C.S. 
Condition of Lunacy in paleo and Wales, 
rhe of Reasoni: 
un Spectral By W. T. Gairdner, M.D. 
The Psychological Aspect of the aes Case 
Psychological Ketrospect and Medico-Legal Cases. 
London: BaILLitre, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


(THE POPULAR SCIENCE. “REV IEW. _Iilustrated. 


CONTENTS : 
The Parallel Roads of Tyndall, D.C.L. 
Astronomy in America. 
Practical Notes on Byres the W. H. Dallinger. 
What is the Meaning of Human ey ? By U.J. Slack, F.G.S. 
The Vivisection Clamour. By H, Lawson, M.D. 
With Reviews of New Books, and Scientific Summary. 


London : HARDWICKE & BoGurs, 192 Piccadilly. 


HE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of September 30, 


- contains * Europe.” after "the Painting of M. Guffens, with other Illustrations ; ale 
Articles on Batty Langley—An Arent Difficulties in the Theatre—The Althorpe 
Pictures—Southwell Minster—The Cistercian Abbey of Explorations at Mycene— 
Leeds—Technical Education on the Continent—Slag-Glass—Indian Railways—Continental 
Art News, &c. &e. 4d.; by post, 4d. —Offices, 175 Strand, W.C 


EW TOWN-HALL, MANCHESTER.—See THE BUILDER 
of this Week for View and Remarks— Drawings at Bethnal Green—A Remonstrance to 
the Lord Chamberlain—English Domestic Architecture—Glass from Slag—The Contractors for 
the Paris Houses with Stories—Cost of Railway Maintenance—Natio: 
M Award—Sewerage Works—Review of our Railway Companies, &c. 4d.; by post, 49d. 
Office, 46 Catherine Street. And of all Newsmen. © 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF MLLE. MORI. 
Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 


ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of “ Mlle. Mori.” 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


MANUAL OF BRITISH GEOLOGY. 
On Saturday next, in One Volume, crown 8vo. with a Coloured Geological Map and 
numerous Woodcuts, price ]4s. cloth, 

HE GEOLOGY of ENGLAND and WALES: a Concise 
Account of the Lithological Characters, Leading Fossils, and Economic Pro- 
ducts of the Rocks; with Notes on the Physical Features of the Country. By 
Horace B. Woopwarb, Fellow of the Geological Society of London, Geologist ov 

the Geological Survey of England and Wales. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


ARCHBISHOP BECKET’S MIRACLES. 
In royal 8vo. pp. 544, price 10s. half-bound, 


ATERIALS for the HISTORY of THOMAS BECKET, 

Archbishop of Canterbury, canonized by Pope Alexander III. a.p. 1173, 

VoL. Il. Benedict of Peterborough, John of Salisbury, Alan of Tewkesbury, Edward 

Grim. Edited by J. C. Ronerrson, M.A, Canon of Canterbury, and published by 

the authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. 

This publication, when leted, will comprise all contemporary materials for 
the biography of Archbishop Thomas Becket. Havi ing given the first place in the 
collection to William of Canterbury, on the ground that his Writings were for the 
most part unpublished, the Editor has been led by the likeness of the subject to 
follow up William’s Liber Miraculorum by the other contemporary works on the 
miracles attributed to St. Thomas. 

London : Lonemans & Co. and Tritprer & Co. Oxford: PARKER & Co. 
Cambridge: MacmMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack. 
Dublin: A. THom. 


OXFORD LOCAL 


Price 
With Copious Notes by J. D. Hatz, M.A. 


Gat & Co., Manchester. KENT & Co., London. 


LYeras. 


THE CHRISTIAN “APOLOGIST for OCTOBER. 


1. PHILO AND CHRISTIANITY. Ss. GovuLp. 
2. AND NATURAL LAW. Rev. GzorcE M.A., 


3. AUTHORITY AND PRIVATE JUDGMENT. Rev. Dr. LiTTLEeDA.e. 

4. MR. JUKES'’S DEFENCE OF UNIVERSALISM. Rev. H. N. Oxennam. 

5. THE ACTUAL UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM. CHaRLes B.A, 
6. THE “EPISCOPAL” CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. Rev. Tuomas J. BALL. 
7. JESUS IS THE CHRIST OR ELSE ———? Ebpiror. 


WILLIAMS & NoraaTE, l4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 
Now ready, No. CCII. price 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OOTOBER. With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dick. 
CONTENTS : 


CARITA. With an Illustration. Chapter 13. The Young People. Chapter 1 
Old People. Chapter 15 5. Roger. She 


SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

WHEN THE SEA WAS YOUNG. 

BUSHMAN FOLKLORE. 

THE MARCHIONESS OF VERNEUIL. 

IPHITION. 

AMONG THE HEATHER. 

THE DEATH-STONE: a Lyric Drama from the Japanese. 

ACROSS THE PEATFIELDS. With an Illustration. Part I. Chapter 1. Old | 

ademoi: au . . Made- 
Pauline’ intended Husband. Chapter Madera’ Valm | 
London ; SmirH, ELvER, & Co., 15 Waterloo ag 


No. XCIX. New Series 63. Price 3s. 6d. 


(THE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (published by | 
Authority of the Medico- Psychological ). Edited by Henry MacpsLey, 
M.D., and T. 8. CLovustox, M.D. 


CONTENTS : 
= pot Address at the Annual Meeting of the Medico-Psychological Associati 


Just published, demy 8vo. 3s. 


ARMY PROMOTION and RETIREMENT: Abstract of 


the Report of the Royal Commission. Prepared by DENHAM RoBINsoy, of the War 
Office, Actuary. 


Harnison & Sons, Military Booksellers by Appointment, 59 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


Price 38.; free by post. 3s. 5d. 


(THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the SESSION 
J. E. CornisH, Bookseller to 33 Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Now ready, Three Stamps. 


TLLUSTR ATED CATALOGUE of SADDLERY, HARNESS, 


MILITARY EQUIPMENT, TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES; and Alphabetical 
Index of Subjects and Prices. 


London: A. Davis & Co., 14 Strand. 
This day, 6d. 


HE SHADOW on the CROSS: the Present Crisis of the 

Turkish uestion. By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P., Author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” “ The Blot 

on the Queen's Head,” &c. &e.—London: RoBerr MULLAN, Publisher; 8iMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
& Co., Vholesale Agents. And all Booksellers. 


This day. with numerous Illustrations, in gold and colours, by Native Artists, 


| QUE TRIP to BURMAH with the Commander-in-Chief, 


His Excellency Sir FREDERIC HAINES, K.C.B.. Lady HAINES, &c. With 
interesting Sketches of Burmese Life, Customs, Habits, &c. By CHARLES A. GoRDON,C.B. 


London : BAILLIERE & Co. And all the Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


~ 
r [HE RECTOR of ST. JUDY: a Novel. 
His descriptions are decidedly graphic." 
“Tt contains the makings of a good book.” — Academ 
“It is quite out of the erdinary run of novels. W foen the author paints from nature or 
delineates character, he is nearly always successful. and sometimes remarkably so. The book 
as very considerable merits.” — Western Morning News. 


~ He lets us hear the keen cry of a neglected daughter.’ *—Cornish Weekly News. 
London : Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta Street, W.C. And all Booksellers. 


The Presi | 
held in pot tony July 27, 1876. By Wm. H. Perey. M.D. | 

2. On the fobs oa of the Causes of Insanity among the Ancients. By D. Hack Tuke,M.D. | 

3. On the Question of Getting, Training, and Retaining the Services of good Asylum 

an Attentants. By T. 8. Clouston, M.D. | 

‘orquato 

5. Case of Sudden ‘and Complete Aphasia. &e. an Ringrose Atkins. M.D. | 

6. Some Remarks on Providing Ine reased an tter Means for Educating the Insane of all | 
lasses. By Joseph Lalor. M.D. 

7. Letters on the Relation of Drink and Insanity. By Dr. Peddie and Dr. Bucknill. 

Clinical Notes and Cases—Orcasional Notes of the ee er Retrospect 
—Report of Annual Meeting of the Medico- | 

tments, &c. 


(To be continued | Bul 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, 6d.; by post, 7d. 


ULGARIAN HORRORS and the QUESTION of the EAST: 


a Letter addressed to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. By H. A. MUNRO 
BUTLER JOHNSTONE, M.P. 


London : WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 


R. WATTS on ASFHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 


Method of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT Warts, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &C+ 
Street, Square, London. 


London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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10 SoUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, September 16, 1876. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SYRIA and EGYPT UNDER the LAST 


FIVE SULTANS of TURKEY ; being the Experiences during Fifty Years 
of Mr. Consul-General BARKER. With Explanatory Remarks to the Present 
Day by his Son, Epwarp B, B. BarRKER, Her Majesty’s Consul, 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits. 


A NARRATIVE of TRAVEL and SPORT 


in BURMAH, SIAM, and the MALAY PENINSULA. By Jonn BRADLEY. 
Large post 8vo, 12s. 


TO the DESERT and BACK; 


— the Barbary States, Italy, &c., in 1875-6. 
Large post 8vo. 


or, Travels in 
By Zoucn H. Turton. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
NOTICE.—The New Story by the popular Author of “ Miss Dorothy’s 
Charge,” “ St. Simon’s Niece,” &c. 


MADAME: a Novel. By Franx Lez Benepicr, 


Author of “ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” ‘ St. Simon’s Niece,” &c. 3 vols. 
price 31s. 68. [Now ready. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. 


By Coutts NELson. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
FRANK AMOR. 38 vols. 31s. 6d. 
THE DAYS of his VANITY. By Sypyey 


Grunpy. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


“ This is doubt a clever, well-constructed, and written novel.” 
beyond powerfully 


MARTIN LAWS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. 


By Beatrice A. Journpan, Author of “The Journal of a Waiting Gentle- 
woman.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FOR TWO YEARS. 


8vo. 7s, 6d. 


MARJORY’S FAITH. By Frorence Harpine. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ROSIE and HUGH; or, Lost and Found: a 


Tale for Boys and Girls. By HELEN C. NasH. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS: a Novel. 


By Marte J. Hype. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GERALD BOYNE. By T. W. Eames. 


[Just ready. 


Crown 


By VEctis. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 


by the Rev. W. Lucas CoLLiys, M.A. 


The Third Volume of the New Series now published contains : 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. By the Rev. James Davies, M.A. 


The previous Volumes contain : 
I. LIVY. By the Epiror. 
II. OVID. By the Rev. A. CourcH, M.A. 
The Volumes are published Quarterly, each 2s. 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 
“We welcome the appearance of a  Sroviemsntery fer Series of * Ancient Classics for English 
which was certainly sic much requ was to answer the pur- 
pose for it Mr. 3 ‘Livy’ is almost, if not quite, 
ual to the best Mr. Church's Essay is a very complete and 


lemen Series of the ‘Ancient Classics for 
¢ with a volume that is creditable to his he 
ctator. 
“ The first of the new series is Livy, written by Mr. Collins himself. It could on possibly 
be better done.” —Guardian. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST SERIES 


oF 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Homer : The Iliad. The By the Editor. 
Geo. A.—Xe' y Sir Ale ant, Bart.—Euripides, . B. 
y the Plat. ‘Clifton W. Collins, M. —Lue 


A.—Greck Lord Nea 
Edward Walford, 
e r.— 8. 
Rev. ‘Aifrea Chi hurch, br and the Rev. W.J. Brodribb, M.A 
20 vols. cloth, each 2s. 6d. Or in 10 vols. calf or vellum back, £2 10s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Soys, Edinburgh and London. 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, 1s.6d.; post free, 1s.8d. 


EVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. Being 
a Complete Directory of the London and Provincial Quack Doctors, with Facts and 
Cases in illustration of their nefarious practices. 
“+ Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these * Rev: relations,’ 
Gnd see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried pe their doings relatec 
Public Garten 
London : BaILLiéRE, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, Is, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


In which are continued Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S New Serial Story, 
“THE AMERICAN SENATOR,” the scene of which is laid in 
England, and a New Story by the Author of “ Bitter Fruit,” 

&c., entitled “AN OLD MAN’S DARLING.” 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 
EDINA. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LADY LORRAINE.” 


OUR NEXT NEIGHBOUR. By Courteney 


Grant, Author of ‘A Losing Hazard,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


IN the COUNSELLOR’S HOUSE. By 


E. Marurrr, Author of “ The Second Wife.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE SUN-MAID. By Miss Grant, Author 


of “ Artiste,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ The author has produced a work of marked ~~ picturesque, well written, interesting, 
and altogether and refreshing to read.” 

“It is very delightful now and ese ae threading the paths of fiction, to be taken com- 
pletely out of the ordinary track an w scenes and new ideas. When this is done, 
even by a writer of only mediocre abilities. the effect i is pl ns but when, as in the a yeerens 
case, we have to do with oue of pow h her 
subjects, and able to transport the reader wherever hg leases and to keep his interest my A 8 
alive, the study of such a book is an especial treat. Poat. 

“It is a pleasure bag | too rare to come across a novel so entirely healthy and pure in tone 
and so satisfactory in point and workmanship as the *Sun-Maid.’ There is much freshness 

and some poeti 


SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT. 


From the German of E. WERNER. By CHRISTINA TYRRELL. 3 vols. crown 

8vo. 
original, and it is told with a delicacy which makes it irresistibly fascinating and attractive.” 


Standard. 
“ We have in beck grad plot, well worked out, and | interesting 


thought.” — World. 
JENNIE of “THE PRINCE’S.” 
‘ht and original story Taped with told.” 


crown 8vo. 
e plot of the story is ye —, with oe and vigour, and there is a good deal of human 
nature in the charac 
“A very fascinating. a Bye a cnymens author, perhaps a first production, and 
avowedly written with a Een. it yet delights us, and Keeps us enchained from the moment 
when we first make Jennie’s acquaintance until we part with her at the end.” — Morning Post. 


CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author of ‘John 


Holdsworth, Chief Mate.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. 


Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. 
A Series of Handy Volumes by Eminent Writers. 
Next week, the Three following New Volumes, 
THE BIRMINGHAM TRADES. 
GUNS, NAILS, LOCKS, WOOD- 


SCREWS, RAILWAY BOLTS and 


SPIKES, BUTTONS, PINS, NEE- } The late W. C. ArrkEN (Birmingham). 
ELECTRO- 


DLES, SADDLERY, 

PENS. } Lavpsey (Birmingham 


JEWELLERY oo G. (Keeper of Art Collections, 


South Kensington Museum), 


GOLD WORKING oo Rev. CHARLES M.A. 
WATCHES and CLOCKS ee «. F. J. Brirren (Brit. Hor. Inst.) 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS .. es E, F. Rimpautr, LL.D. (Musical Ex- 

aminer, College of Preceptors). 
CUTLERY .. ae ee es +.  F. (Sheffield). 


SALT, PRESERVED 
BREAD, and BISCUITS 


SUGAR REFINING .. 


J. Manuey, M.A. 


C. HaveHTon (late Assist. Exam. 
Univ. of London). 


BUTTER and CHEESE .. MorGan Evans (late Editor of “ Milk 
Journal ”’). 


BREWING and DISTILLING .. T. Pooxey, B.Sc., F.C.S, 
Prospectus of the Series on application. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
NORA’S LOVE TEST. Mary Cecit Hay, 


Author of “ Old Middleton’s Money,” 


MAJOR VANDERMERE. By the Author of 


“ Ursula’s Love Story.” 3 vols, 


ii 
incidents and thrilling descriptions. The characters are 


EFFIE MAXWELL. By Aenes Swmiru, 
Author of “Eastern Pilgrims.” 3 vols. 
“ A good and well-written novel.”—Literary World. 


GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. By Mrs.CasuerHoey. 


3 vols. 


“ A remarkably clever and powerful novel.” — World. 


PHBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of 


Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 


AZALEA. By Crayton. 
“A pleasing and interesting novel.” — Graphic. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


3 vols. 


Om Monday next, crown 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. 


LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN. 


By W. A. LAMPADIUS. 
Supplementary Sketches by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, HENRY F. CHORLEY, 
LUDWIG RELLSTAB, BAYARD TAYLOR, R. S. WILLIS, 
J. S. DWIGHT; and additional Notes by 
C. L. GRUNEISEN. 


Edited and Translated by W. L. GAGE. 


Lately published, thick crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF MUSIC, 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN ERA TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. 


By F. L. RITTER. 
“Tt would be i within the limits of this 
quite poate within the Hmite bong article to touch on a tithe of the 


LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 185 FLEET STREET. 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: English, 


Technological, and Scientific. On the basis of Webster’s “ Engli-h Dic- 
tionary.”” With the addition of Many Thousand Words and Phrases. including 
the most generally-used Technical and Scientific Terms, with their Etymology 
and their Pronunciation. With a Supplement, containing an extensive Col- 
lection of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English Dic- 
tionaries. Illustrated by upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 2 large vols. 
including the Supplement, imperial 8vo. or £4; half-morocceo, £4 15s. 
“ We must in honesty that Dr. Ogilvie has not ly produced the best English diction 
that but, so far = the = state of iow rmi has made some 
exists, ledge permitted, soproach 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY: Pronouncing. and Etymological. Based on 

Webster, the “ Imperial Dictionary, ” and other Authorities. The Pronun- 

ciation adapted to the best Modern Usage by Ricuarp Cutt, F.S.A. Large 8vo. 

illustrated by above 800 Engravings on Wood, cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 52s. 
“Next to the more costly ‘Imperial,’ the very best Dictionary that has yet been yl 
Lendon 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY : Etymological, Pron: 3; in which the Words 
are traced to their Ultimate Sources, the Root, or Primary Meaning inserted, 
and the other Meanings given fully, according to the best usage. For the 
use of Colleges and Advanced Schools. Imperial 16mo. with about 300 
Engravings on Wood, cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 10s. 6d 

“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate compass.” 


DR. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY : 


an English Dictionary, Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. For the 
use of Schools and Families. Abridged from the “Student’s English Dic- 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


List of Announcements for the coming Season. 


THE NOVELS of SIR WALTER SCOTT. New Edition, 
with the Author's Notes. Illustrated by the Original Steel Plates from Designs by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., George Cruikshank, Daniel Maclise, J. Linnell, and others. 
25 vols. eloth, £4 7s. 6d. 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. Including “ The Parisians,” 
* Kenelm Chillingly,” and “Falkland.” 27 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, £3 7s. 6d. 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. With the Author's Notes, 
Crown 8vo, 25 vols. cloth, £3 2s. 6d. ; boards, £2 10s. 

MISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES and NOVELS. New Edition, 
10 vols. fep. 8vo. with 38 Engravings on Steel by W. Harvey and J. Franklin, cloth, 30s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Author's Edition. including “The Hanging of the Crane,” and many other Copyright 
Poems. With all the Original Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert. « and 6 new Woodcuts, 


drawn by this eminent Artist for the New Edition, 21s. 
THE BOOK of BRITISH BALLADS. Edited by S. C. Hatt, 


F.S.A. With INustrations by E. M. Ward, Sir J. Noel — John Tenniel, Sir John 
Gilbert, A.R.A., ‘I’. Creswick, Kenny Meadows, and others, 
DRAWING from NATURE: a Series of ail Instructions 


in Sketching. By George BARNARD. Illustrated by 18 Coloured and Lithographic 
Plates, and more than 100 Woodcuts, 21s. 


THE THEORY and PRACTICE of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
in WATER COLOURS. By GrorcE BARNARD. New Edition, illustrated by 26 
Drawings and Diagrams in Colours, and numerous Woodcuts, 21s. 


THE POEMS of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With Illustrations 
by Birket Foster, printed in Gold and Colours by Edmund Evans, 12s, 6d. 
ENGLISH SACRED POETRY. Edited by the Rev. J. A. 


WILworTr. M.A. With I}Hustrations by H. S. a J. D. Watson, Sir John Gilbert, 
Charles Keene, Frederick Walker, and others, 12s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays 
hang 4 Days throughout the some Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert, A.R.A., Robert 


es, W. Small, and others, 12s. 
THE PARABLES of OUR LORD. With Illustrations by 
A MANUAL of DOMESTIO ECONOMY. Suited to Families 


J.E. Millais, R.A. 10s. 6d. 
spending from £150 to £1.500 a Year. By J. H. WausH, F.R.C.S. Llustrated with 
Coloured Plates by Kronheim and numerous Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 

Edited by 


A THOUSAND and ONE GEMS of POETRY. \ 
bmg Mackay. With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, Sir John Gilbert, and Birket 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. With many 


Illustrations. Uniform with * Grimm's Household Stories.” 73. 6d. 
New 


FIFTY “BAB” BALLADS. By W. &. Gruumrr. 


Edition, embodying the Two Series. With many Illustrations by the Author, 7s. 6d. 
MODERN MAGIC: a Complete Manual of Conjuring. By 
Professor HOFFMANN. With 300 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


SCIENCE in SPORT made PHILOSOPHY in EARNEST. 


Edited by RopeRT RovutLenGr, Author of * Discoveries and Inventions of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” With many Lilustrations, 7s. 6 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL for 1877. Edited 
by EpMuND ROUTLEDGE,F.R.G.S, With Lllustrations and Coloured Plates, 6s. 


THE DOCTOR'S FAMILY; or, the Fortunes of the Cartels. 


By J. GrrarDIy. With 100 Illustrations by Emile Bayard, 6s. 

A VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD—AUSTRALIA. By Jutzs 
VERNE. With 48 full-page Plates, 6s. 

A VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD—NEW ZEALAND. By 
JULES VERNE. With 48 full-page Plates, 6s. 


ARTHUR O'LEARY. By Cuartes Lever. With 10 Illus- 


trations on Steel by George Cruikshank, 6s. (Octavo Novels.) 


FROM CADET to COLONEL: the Record of a Life of Active 
Service. By Major-General Sir THomAs SEATON, K.C.B. With Illustrations, 53. 


HOUSEHOLD TALES and FAIRY STORIES: a Oollection 


of the most Popular Favourites. With 380 Lilustrations by Sir John Gilbert, J. D. Wat- 
son, Harrison Weir, and others, 5s. 


KING ARTHUR: a Poem. By Lord Lyrrox. With Ilustra- 
tions by Edward Hughes and others, 5s. 

ALADDIN’S PICTURE BOOK. With 24 Pages of Illustrations 
by Walter Crane, printed in Colours, 5s. 

JACK TIORNER’S PICTURE BOOK. With 36 Pages of 


Illustrations, printed in Colours by Kronheim & Co. and Dalziel Brothers, 5s. 


BABY’S OPERA: a Book of Old Rhymes, with New Dresses 
by Walter Crane. Engraved and printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. The Music by 
the Earliest Masters. 5s, 


LITTLE WIDEAWAKE, for 1877. By Mrs. Barker. 


With 400 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece, 5s. ; famcy boards, 3s. 


THE JUDICATURE ACT, including the Act of 1876 and the 


New Rules. By W. A. HoLpswoxrn, Esq. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ROUTLE DGE'S PICTURE BOOK of ANIMALS. With 300 


and Coloured Frontispiece, 5s.; fancy boards, 3s. 


tionary,” bythe Author. Imperial 16mo. cloth, = edges, 3s, 
part of the work is well done ity with the | 
from which our [a is derived, and, at the same ‘ima 


f words. Th ti lear] rrect! the 
not wo! ie nuncia' jor is ¢ car. and co! 
though necessarily br are clear and precise. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive Exercises 


in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. By the Rev. IsLay 
ba ge D.D. Revised by the Author of “ The Public School Latin Primer,” 
other distinguished Teachers. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
mt 8vo. cloth, 2s.—KEY (supplied to Teachers only), 3s. 6d. 
The learner who once oo testes it will searcely need any other book in order to proceed 
ont to the highest kind of Latin prose composition.” — Quarterly Journal af Educativn. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: | 


an Elementary Treatise. Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, 

by J. D. Evererr, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's 
College, Belfast. ‘Medium 8vo. illustrated with 760 Wood Engravings and 3 

Coloured Plates, and accompanied by a Series of Problems, cloth, 18s. 


Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, each 4s. 6d. 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 
Part Il. HEAT. 
Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part 1V. SOUND and LIGHT. 
“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and semniiy illustrated, it forms a model work 
for a class in experimental physics." —Saturday Revi 
“ We have no work in our own scientific literature t to be compared with it........ It will form 
@n admirable text-book for special science classes in schools."’—~Quarterly Journal of Science. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS 


MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY RHY MES: 
Collection of Popular Nursery Khymes. 
— 4 et J.D. Watson, W. McConnell, and others, and Co 


an entirely New 
With 300 by Sir Gilbert, 


loured Frontispiece, 5s.; 
FORGET-ME-NOT; and other Tales. By the Author of “ The 
Basket of Flowers,” ke. 3s. 6d. 


SWEET FLOWERS. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a 


Sunbeam.” With Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d, 
WILD ROSE ; and other Tales, By the Author of “ A Trap to 


Catch a Sunbeam.” With Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. 
MIN STREL LOVE: a Romance. 
Illustrated, 


THIODOLF, the ICELANDER. By Dez 1a Morre Fovavé. 


Illustrated. 38. 64 
THE PLAY-ROOM ALBUM for CHILDREN, With 72 Pages 


of Coloured Plates, 3s. Gd. 
OLD TALES for the YOUNG. New Edition, with 6 Steel 


Plates, printed in Colours by Kronheim & Co., 3s. 6d. 


PAUSANTAS, the SPARTAN. By Lord Lyrroy. Knebworth 


Edition, 3s. 6d. 
WILLIAM CARLETON'S TRAITS and STORIES of the 


IRISH PEASANTRY. 2 vois. 3s. 6d. (Standard Library—New Volumes.) 


By De 1a Morre Fovevé. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
Under the Joint Editorship of 
Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and BALFOUR STEWART. 
“ They are wonderfully clear and lucid in their instruction, simple in style, and admirable in 
Educational Times. 


plan.” — 

CHEMISTRY. By Professor H. E. 
Roscog, F. Fifth dition, 
18mo. Illustrated, 1s. 


Professor B. 
A Fifth Edition, 


PHYSICS. 
SrewartT, F.R.S. 
18mo. Illustrated, 1s. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 


Professor A, GEIKIE, F.R.S. 
Edition, 18mo. Illustrated, 1s. 

GEOLOGY. By Professor GEerkrE, 
F.R.S. Fourth Edition, 18mo, Illus- 
trated, ls. 

By Micuagt Fos- 
TER, M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, 
18mo. Illustrated, ‘1s. 


ASTRONOMY. By J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S. Third Edition, 
18mo. Illustrated, 1s. 


BOTANY. By J. D. Hooker, C.B., 
President of the Royal Society. 
18mo, Illustrated, 1s, 


B 
Jzvons, F. 


Professor STANLEY 
S. 18mo. Is. 


INTRODUCTORY. By Professor 
ey, F.R.S. (Preparing. 


Others to follow. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 
Author of “A Short History of the English People.” 


ENGLISH EUROPE. By E. A. FREEMAN, 
Morris, Third tion, D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition, 
18mo. a 18mo. with Maps, 1s, 
ROME. By M.Cnercutox, M.A. | crassicAL ANTIQUITIES. 


ay ition, 18mo. with Maps, 
price 1s, 

GREECE. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. 
Second Edition, 18mo. with Maps, 
price Is. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A, 

Edition, 18mo. 1s. 


I, Old Greek Life. By J. P. Ma- 
HAFFY, M.A. 18mo. Tilustrated, Is. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURY of 


ENGLISH LYRIC POETRY. By 
F. T. PatGRAvE. In Two Parts, 
each ls, 


Others to follow. 


HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


GENERAL SKETCH of EURO- 
PEAN HISTORY. By E. A. FREE- 
MAN, D.C.L. Fifth Edition, en- 
larged, 18mo. with Maps, 3s. 6d. 

(This day. 

ENGLAND. Eprrn THompson. 

Fifth Edition, 18mo. 2s, 6d. 


D. By Marcaret Mac 
THUR. Second Edition, 18mo. 2s. 


ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, 
M.A. 18mo. 3s. 


GERMANY. By J. Srve, M.A. 
18mo. 3s. 


AMERICA. By J. A. Doyte. 
18mo. with Maps, 4s. 6d. 


Others to follow. 


MR. JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S 
SHORT HISTORY of the ENG- 
LISH PEOPLE. With Coloured 
Maps, Genealogical Tables, and 
Chronological Annals. Thirty 
ninth Thousand, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

“To say that Mr. Green's is better than 
those which have preceded it woald be to 
convey @ very idea of its merits. 

It stands alone as the one general history of 

the country, for the sake of which all others, 

if young and old are _. aad speedily 
and surely set aside.” 


OLD ENGLISH By 
E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. Fourt 
Edition, extra fcp. 8vo. with Co- 
loured Maps, 6s. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. By C. M. Yonce, Author 
of ‘* The Heir of Redcliffe.” Third 
Edition, 2 vols. extra fcp. 8vo. 
each 5s. (Vol. III. nearly ready. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY: Narrated 
in a Series of Historical Selections 
from the Best Authorities. Edited 
and arranged by E. M. SEwELL and 
M. YONGE. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, each 6s. 


CLASS-BOOKS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


ANATOMY. — ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS in ANATOMY. By Sr. 
GreorGk Mivart, F.R.S. 18mo,. 
with Illustrations, 6s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. POPULAR AS- 
TRONOMY. By Sir G. B. Arry, 
Astronomer-Royal. New Edition, 
18mo. with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. — ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With 
Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of 
the Sun, Stars, and Nebule. New 
Edition, 18mo. w Illustrations, 
price 5s. 6d. 
QUESTIONS on the Same, Is. 6d. 


BOTANY. — LESSONS in ELE- 
MENTARY BOTANY. By Pro- 
fessor OLIVER, F.R.S., F.L.S. New 
Edition, 18mo. with Illustrations, 
price 4s. 6d, 


CHEMISTRY. — LESSONS in 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By 
‘essor Ruacor, F.R.S. New Bdi- 

tion, 18mo. with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS adapted 

to the Same. By T. E. THORPE. 


1s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


OWENS COL- 
EGE JUNIOR COURSE of 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By 

¥. Jones. Preface by Professor 
Roscoz. New Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


LOGIC. — ELEMENTARY LES- 
SONS in LOGIC, Deductive and 
Inductive. By Professor JEvons, 
F.R.S. With Questions, Examples, 
and Vocabulary. New Edition, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY. — LESSONS in 
ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Professor Huxtry, F.R.S. New 
Edition, 18mo, Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 
QUESTIONS on the Same, 1s. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for BE- 
GINNERS. By M. G. Fawcerr. 
With Questions. New Edition, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 


PHYSICS.— LESSONS in ELE- 
MENTARY PHYSICS. By Pro- 
fessor B. Stewart, F.R.S. New 
Edition, 18mo. with Illustrations, 
price 4s. 6d. 


STEAM.—An ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE on STEAM. By J. 

i Tilustra 

18mo. 4s. 6d, 


MR. BARNARD SMITH’S ARITHMETICAL 
WORK 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 
Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d, 


ARITHMETIC for the use of 
Schools. New Edition, crown 8vo. 
price 4s. 6d, KEY, 8s, 6d. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. 
With Answers, crown 8vo. limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d. Separately, Part I. 1s. ; 
Part II. 1s. ANSWERS, 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITH- 
METIC. For National and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 18mo. Or separately, 
Part I. 2d.; Part II., 3d. ; Part If, 
7d. With ’ Answers, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
KEY, 4s. 6d. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS in 
ARITHMETIC. In Four Parts. 
New Edition, 18mo. Is. 6d. Ditto, 
with Answers, 18mo. 1s. 9d. KEY, 
18mo, 4s. 6d. 


SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITH- 
18mo. 3s, Or Parts I. and 
II. 10d. each, and Part III. ls 
KEY, complete, 18mo. 6s. 64.; or 
Three Parts, each 2s. 6d. 


MR. TODHUNTER’S 


THE METRIC SYSTEM of 
ARITHMETIC : its Principles and 
Application. With numerous Ex- 
amples. Written expressly for 
Standard V. in National Schools. 
Fourth Edition, 18mo. cloth, sewed, 
price 3d. 


A CHART of the METRIC SYS- 
TEM, for School Walls. On roller, 
1s. 6d. ; on roller, mounted and var- 
nis hed, 3s. 6d. Third Edition, with 
a full- iength Metre Measure, Sub- 
divided into Decimét 
and Millimétres. — a SMALL 
CHART, on Card. 1d, 

EASY LESSONS in ARITHME- 
TIC. Combining Exercises in Read- 
ing, Writing, | Spelling,and Dictation. 
Part I. for d I. in 


Schools. Crown 8vo. cloth, sewed, 
price 9d, 


EXAMINATION CARDS in 
ARITHMETIC, With Answers and 
Hints. Standards I. and IL. in 
Box, 1s.6d. Standards, III. IV. and 
V. in 1s. 6d. Standard 
Mig? Two Parts, in boxes, each 
8. 


MATHEMATICAL 


WORKS. 


COLLEGES and 


EUCLID for 
SCHOO! New Edition, 18mo. 


price 3s. 6d. 
MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 


With Examples. New Edition, 
18mo, 2s, 6d. 
ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 


With Examples. New Edition, 18mo. 
price 2s.6d. KEY, 6s. 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY for BEGIN- 
NERS. With Examples. New Edi- 
tion, 18mo. 2s. 6d. EY, 8s. 6d. 

MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. 
With Examples. New Edition, 18mo. 
price 4s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA for Colleges and Schools. 
Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
KEY, 10s. 6d. 

THE THEORY of EQUATIONS. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Sixth 
Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. KEY, 
price 10s. 6d. 


WORKS ON 
A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAM- 


London School. New Edition, 6s. 

LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. 
With Notes and Introduction. 
Edited by J. W. HAEs, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, 4s. 64, 

THE SOURCES of STANDARD 
ENGLISH. By T. L. KiyetTon 
OLIPHANT, M.A. Price 6s. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES of 
ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. By R. 
MORRIS, LL.D. Fifth Edition, 6s. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 
HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. By R. Morris, LL.D. Second 
Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CONIC SECTIONS. With Ex- 
amples. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. 
price 7s, 6d. 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
With Examples. Seventh Edition, 
crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS. With 
Examples. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL 
GEOMETRY of THREE DIMEN- 
SIONS. Third Edition, Revised, 
crown 8vo, 4s. 

ANALYTICAL STATICS. With 
Examples. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on LAPLACE’S, LAME’S, and 


BESSEL’S FUNCTIONS. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
RESEARCHES in the CALCULUS 
of VARIATIONS. 6s. 
LANGUAGE. 


WORDS and PLACES; or, Ety- 
mological Illustrations of History, 
Ethnology, and Geography. By the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor. New Edition, 
Revised and Condensed, 6s. 


BY ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
ON the STUDY of WORDS. 

Sixteenth Edition, Revised and En- 

larged, fep. 8vo, 5s. [Just ready. 


ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. 
Ninth Edition, Revised and Im- 
proved, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


A SELECT GLOSSARY of ENG- 
LISH WORDS used Formerly in 
Senses Different from their Present. 
Fourth Edition, fcp. 8vo. 4s. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 


SYNTAX of the GREEK MOODS 
and TENSES. By Professor Goop- 
win. New Edition, crown 8vyo. 
price 6s. 6d. 

FIRST STEPS to GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By B. ee, 


College School, 
Edition, 18mo. Is. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. By J. G. GREENWOOD, Prin- 
ci of Owens College. Fifth 
Edition, 5s. 6d. 

SHORT EXERCISES in LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION and EX- 
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